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News of 1991 Commodity Prospects, Farm Income, 

Exports, and Inputs 



World grain, oilseed, and meat 
output arc expanding in 
1990/91, following last 
season's rebounds. Consumption, how- 
ever, is forecast to grow more moder- 
ately, and ending stocks of some 
commodities are expected to rise. 

In Lhe U.S., commodity price movements 

will be mixed, For the marketing year, 
the average prices of wheal, milk, barley. 
oats, and rice are expected to be lower 
than a year earlier, white lhe prices of 
corn, soybeans, and most meats will be 
about even to slightly up. 

The mix of crops U.S. farmers will pJant 
in 1991 likely will change more than in 
recent years. Farmers will be reacting to 
the planting flexibility provisions of the 
new farm bill and will be more respon- 
sive to changing market prices. Plant- 
ings of oilseeds, cotton, and corn arc 
expected to rise, while wheat acreage 
will decline. 

With trend yields and less area planted to 
wheat, U.S. grain production would slip 
in 1991/92. Favorable weather abroad in 
1 990 pushed foreign wheat and coarse 

grain yields above trend. If yields revert 
to trend and planted acreage remains 
steady, foreign grain output would 
decline as well, perhaps lending some 
support to prices. 

U-S, farmers should look for near- 
record incomes in calendar 1991. Cash 
receipts from crops are expected to rise, 
while livestock receipts will be about 
even with 1990, However, higher 
expenses and lower government pay- 
ments will put downward pressure on 
income. Farmers' net cash income 
probably will be down 2-3 percent from 
1990's record $59 billion. And net term 
income is expected to slip 5 percent from 
ihe 1990 record. 

Farmers* equity is expected to grow 2 
percent in 1991, primarily because farm- 
land values are forecast up 2-4 percent. 




When adjusted for the 4- to 5-pcrcent 
inflation likely for 1991, farm equity and 
land values will contract. Demand for 
credit may increase slightly- The infla- 
tion-adjusted rate of return on farm 
equity is forecast to be 3-4 percent, about 
even with 1990. 

U.S, farmers' out-of-pocket expenses 

for inputs arc forecast up 2-6 percent in 
1991, reaching $127-$133 billion. Much 
of the rise is linked to higher energy 
prices, In addition, farmers 1 purchases 
will rise because more input-intensive 
row crops — cotton, corn, and oilseeds — 
will be planted in 1991. 

U.S, agricultural exports are forecast to 
drop $1.6 billion to $38.5 billion in fiscal 
199 1 . Export volume is expected to be 
off 6 percent. Larger harvests by tradi- 
tional importers and competitors explain 
much of the drop. 



U.S. farm commodity sales to the Soviet 
Union are expected to be about $2 billion 
in fiscal 1991, down $1 billion from a 
year earlier. Behind the expected drop 
arc a near-record Soviet grain crop, lim- 
ited foreign exchange reserves, and a 
sharp rise in food aid and export credits 
offered by competitors. The U.S. has 
offered the Soviets export credits of $ 1 
billion. 

Global wheat production rose 1 1 per- 
cent this season compared with 1989/90. 
Even with use forecast up 6 percent, end- 
ing stocks are expected to jump 23 per- 
cent. Despite much lower wheat prices, 
global trade volume will remain 
unchanged in 1990/91. BoththeECand 
the U.S. have stepped up use of export 
subsidies. 

Record Asian rice crops are pulling 
world production to an all-time high in 
1990/91. Consumption will lag output, 
and stocks will rise slightly as trading 
prices fall. With normal weather, output 
will remain large in 1991/92, and con- 
tinue to pressure prices. 

World coarse grain output is forecast 
up 2.5 percent in 1990/91, with most of 
the gain in the Soviet Union, the U.S., 
and China, Consumption will drop mar- 
ginally as producers continue feeding rel- 
atively cheaper wheat to livestock. Still, 
output will trail use, ending stocks will 
fall, and most prices will remain firm. 

For 1991, U.S. com area likely will rise 
1-3 millionacres. With trend yields, this 
would push up production 2-6 percent. 

U.S- beef production is forecast up 1 
percent in calendar 1991, whde pork pro- 
duction likely will rise 3 percent. Broiler 
output growth will slow to 5-6 percent 
and turkey production will increase 5-7 
percent Several factors art contributing 
to an uncertain outlook for livestock and 
meat markets, headed up by concerns 
about recession. 
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Output Is 
Rising And 
Income 
Slipping 



In 1990/91, world crop production 
and animal product output are 
expanding from last year's increased 
levels. Consumption gains, however, 
will be more moderate and use of a few 
commodities will be down- Look for 
commodity prices to be on par with last 
year or higher for com, soybeans, and 
most meats. However, prices for wheat, 
milk, barley, oats, and rice are expected 
to average lower than a year earlier. 

U.S. acreage will expand for several 
crops in 1991 as producers take advan- 
tage of more planting flexibility under 
the new farm program provisions. Plant- 
ings of oilseeds, cotton, and com are 
expected to rise, while wheat acreage 
will decline. With trend yields and less 
acres planted to wheat, U.S. grain output 
in 1991/92 would slip. 



For other countries, favorable weather 
conditions in 1990 pushed wheat and 
coarse grain yields 3 percent above 
uend. If yields revert to trend in 1991, 
they would be 1 percent below 1990's 
actual yields. Lower yields and stable 
acreage would suggest less foreign grain 
production in 1991/92, 

This outlook points to near-record U.S . 
farm income in calendar 1991. Cash 
receipts will rise with larger marketings 
and higher prices for a few commodities. 
At the same time, production expenses 
will increase a bit more, in part reflecting 
higher energy costs. 

Farmers' net cash income in 1991 is fore- 
cast to be $55*$6G billion, 2-3 percent 
below 1990's record $59 billion. Net 
farm income is expected to be off as 
well, at $44-$49 billion, compared with 
1990's record $49 billion, 

Net farm income measures the value of 
production plus government payments 
less all costs in a calendar year, while net 
cash income reflects commodities sold 
plus government payments less out-of- 
pocket costs. 

The 1991 outlook calls for larger food 
supplies in the U.S., dampened inflation, 
and a slower rise in food prices. Retail 
food prices are forecast to increase 2-5 
percent, well below last year's estimated 
6 percent. 

World commodity consumption will 
show at least modest gains for most com- 
modities, responding to; real economic 
growth of around 2 percent, a 2-percent 
rise in meat output (bolstering demand 
for feeds), and population growth of 1.7 
percent. 

Grain Stocks 
Are Rising 

For the last 3 years, global grain con- 
sumption has surpassed output, causing 
stocks to drop. While grain consumption 
is rising another 2 percent in 1990/91, 
production is up 5 percent to a record. 
Still, ending stocks arc expected to equal 
only 18 percent of yearly use, below the 
long-term average. 



U.S. grain production also is slightly 
above use. Domestic consumption will 
move up, but exports will decline and 
ending stocks will rise. Nonetheless, 
stocks will remain at a relatively low 2 1 
percent of use. 

Wheat accounts for much of this year's 
grain crop increase. In fact, the increase 
in global output this year is larger than 
the entire 1989 U.S. wheal crop. The 
global wheat outlook for 1990/91 also 
calls for about unchanged world trade 
and a sharp rise in stocks, despite an 
anticipated jump in world consumption. 
Yet ending stocks will remain well 
below levels of the mid* 1980's because 
beginning stocks were so low. 

The outlook for U.S. wheal in 1990/91 is 
for a near-record crop, lower carryin 
stocks, smaller exports, larger domestic 
use, and possibly the highest ending 
stocks since 1987/88. 

World wheat trade in 1 989/90 was 
largely unchanged from a year earlier 
and, despite the lowest prices in years, 
no change in volume is expected in 
1990^1, The world's two largest wheat 
importers — China and the USSR— har- 
vested record or near-record crops. 

U.S, wheal production likely will be 
down substantially in 199 1 because of 
relatively weak prices, higher acreage 
reduction requirements, and the new base 
flexibility. The relatively low world 
prices also could result in smaller foreign 
production, although the drop may be 
constrained by a lack of alternative crops. 

Global rice production in 1990/91 is fore- 
cast up 2 percent from last season's 
bumper crop to a record high, A favor- 
able monsoon Over most of South and 
Southeast Asia led to record yields for 
many countries. 

U.S. production in 1990/91 is essentially 
unchanged from a year earlier, although 
milling quality is not as high. Domestic 
use is forecast to rise nearly 8 percent, 
more than offsetting lower exports. 
Given normal weather, global rice output 
will remain large in 1991/92 and prices 
decline further. 
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Feed Grain Output 
To Continue Up 

The global coarse grain outlook for 
1990/91 is highlighted by larger output 
but a further decline in stocks, especially 
in the U.S. Smaller imports by the 
USSR, Mexico, Japan, and several 
smaller importers are forecast to reduce 
world coarse grain trade 1 1 pcrcenL 
U.S. exports are forecast down 14 per- 
cent, led by a drop in corn sales. 

World production in 1990/91 is forecast 
up 2.5 percent from a year earlier, reflect- 
ing both larger U.S. and foreign crops. 
Foreign beginning stocks went down 7 
percent from a year earlier and U.S . 
beginning stocks were down more than 
30 percent, offsetting the larger produc- 
tion and slightly lowering world supplies. 

The 1990/91 U.S. com crop of nearly 8 
billion bushels is the largest since 
1986/87, with both harvested acres and 
yields up. Domestic com use continues 
to expand this season, while exports are 
falling due in large part to sharply lower 
sales to the Soviets. Still, total use will 
exceed the crop and stocks will decline 8 
percent. 

U.S. com production likely will increase 
in 1991, assuming trend yields. Foreign 
coarse grain production probably will 
rise as well, although little change is 
expected in plantings by the major com- 
petitors. 

Global oilseed supplies are forecast to set 
a record, up 3 percent from 1989/90. 
Most of the gain is in oilseeds other than 
soybeans, and mainly concentrated in net 
importing countries, such as the EC, 
China, and India. 

So, competition with U.S. soybeans is 
Jess obvious than when soybean produc- 
tion increases in exporting countries. It 
also means more pressure on oil supplies 
than on meals because the production 
gains are in crops with higher oB content. 



World soybean production is forecast to 
be down very slightly in 1990/91, with 
both U.S. and South American crops on 
the decline. World demand for soybeans 
and their products has been sluggish all 
year. And, while global soybean meal 
use will rise in 1990/91, it will fall below 
trend growth rates. 

US. soybean supplies are expected to 
exceed total use in 1990/91, leading to a 
further buildup in stocks. Domestic use 
is rising but a Jikcly decline in exports 
will hold total use about flat. Soybean 
prices probably will average near a year 
earlier as stocks build- In addition, pro- 
spective higher oilseed plantings in the 
U.S. for the 1991/92 crop may actio 
restrain prices in late 1990/91. 

Cotton & Sugar Markets 
Remain Tight 

Global cotton production and consump- 
tion are closely matched in 1990/91. 
Ending stocks will be about even with a 
year earlier, when they weie the lowest 
in a decade. Output is almost one-tenth 
above Jast season because higher prices 
are spurring production in thcU.S., 
China, India, Pakistan, Turkey, and 
Australia. 

However, global use this season is down 
about 1 percent from 1989/90's record 
high, reflecting tight supplies in the U.S. 
and China and economic problems in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
World trade is expected to exceed last 
season's volume. 

Although the U.S. cotton crop is up one- 
fourth to more than 15 million bales in 
1990/91, total use is expected to be 
greater, causing ending stocks to decline 
13 percent. Stocks relative to useare the 
lowest in 40 years. The early season out- 
look for 1991/92 calls for higher U.S. 
production to meet continuing strong use 
and to provide adequate carryover. 

World sugar production and consump- 
tion are expected to be in near balance in 
1990/91. Output and use were also 
closely balanced last season, but thai was 
afier4 consecutive years when consump- 
tion outstripped production, and stocks 
weie pulled down to very low levels. 



World sugar stocks remain tight. Car- 
ryover at the end of the 1990/91 season — 
looking at each country at the end of its 
own marketing year when stocks are at 
their lowest — is forecast to be 17 percent 
of consumption, similar to last season 
and well below the average of the 
l980*s. Continued tight supplies should 
keep prices around 9-10 cents a pound. 

In 1990/91, U.S. sugar production 
declined for the third straight year, 
reflecting drought and freeze damage. 
Ending stocks are expected to remain 
near last season's Low, accounting for 
less than 16 percent of the year's total 
use. The relatively tight supplies are 
expected to keep domestic prices firm. 

Poultry To Lead 
Meat Output Gains 

World output of animal products likely 
will increase a little over 2 percent in cal- 
endar 199 1 , following an expected rise 
of less than 1 percentin 1990- Red meal 
production was down slightly last year, 
but an increase of almost 2 percent is 
expected in 199L 

Global poultry meat output continues to 
expand, up over 4 percent annually in 
1990 and 199L Beef production has not 
changed much during the last 4 years and 
litde change is anticipated for 1991. 
Pork production slipped a little in 1990, 
but a small rebound is likely this year. 

In the U.S., meat production in 1991 is 
expected to increase over 3 percent from 
1990's record. Last year, beef and pork 
production slipped while broiler output 
expanded moie than 6 percent. Beef, 
pork, and broiler output are all expected 
to rise in J99L 

In 1991, cow slaughter likely will 
increase slightly and, with larger fed 
slaughter, wfll raise beef production 
about 1 percent. 

Pork production dropped around 3 per- 
cent last year but probably will rise about 
3 percent in 1991. Producers have had 
higher returns for over a year— and their 
response is expected to remain muted 
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GATT Talks 
Suspended 

The Brussels GATT meeting thai was 
to have ended ihc 4-year-old Uruguay 
Round of trade negotiations instead 
concluded on December 7 without a 
final agreement The negotiations 
became deadlocked over agricultural 
trade* The EC maintained its position 
to cut farm support only 30 percent 
from 1986 levels. The U.S. and the 
Cairns Group insisted on much larger 
cuts. A last*minutc effort to compro- 
mise on agriculture was rejected by 
the EC, suspending the lalks. 

If the US. docs not enter into an 
agreement by June 30, 1992, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is required by 
law to boost export assistance, offer 
wheat and feed grain marketing loans, 
and may also waive the minimum 
Acreage Reduction Program require- 
ments for the 1993-95 crops of wheat, 
feed grains, upland cotton, and rice- 
Mats HellstrOm, Sweden's farm minis- 
ter and chairman of the GATT work- 
ing group on agriculture, proposed an 
1 1 th-hour compromise for the agricul- 
tural trade talks on December 6, the 
day before the final session was to 
end. 

The compromise proposal called for 
concessions in these areas: 

* Domestic support: The most trade- 
distorting measures would be 
reduced 30 percent in equal install- 
ments. 

* Adjustment period: Countries 
would have 5 years beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1991, through December31. 
1995. 

* Base year: Changes would be 
based on 1990 or the nearest finan- 
cial or marketing year for which 
data are available. 



* Market access: Import access for 
all products, including processed 
goods, would be maintained as in 

1990, Where import levelsarc not 
significant, the minimum level of 
access would be 5 percent of 1990 
domestic consumption starting in 

1991. During 1991-95, protection 
would be reduced 30 percent from 
the 1990 level. 

* Export subsidies: Total or per-unit 
budget expenditures on export assis- 
tance, or the quantity of a product 
on which export assistance is paid, 
would be progressively reduced If 
export volume is chosen, the base 
level would be the average quantity 
exported with assistance during 
1988-90* The value of export assis- 
tance or quantity exported with 
export assistance would be reduced 
30 percent over 5 years. 

* Developing countries: LDC's 
would have flexibility to reduce 
market protection by 50- 100 per- 
cent of the reduction rate applied to 
developed countries. And the 
adjustment period could be 
extended up to another 5 years. 

The 5-year adjustment period, 1991- 
95, contrasts with the EC's 10-year 
adjustment period, 1986-95, for which 
it sought credit for policy reforms put 
in place since 1986. The U.S, also 
had proposed a 10-year adjustment 
period, 1991-2000, which gocs5 
years beyond the HeUstrOm proposal. 
The proposed base year, 1990, con- 
trasts with the EC's 1986 and the 
1986-88 average proposed by the 
US., and would have resulted in 
larger cuts in EC support- 

The 30-percent reduction in domestic 
support was extended to border protec- 
tion and export subsidies in the com- 
promise proposal. ThcU.S-and 
Cairns Group's proposals required 
specific commitments in all three 
areas of support, while the EC had 
only offered specific cuts on internal 
support The requirement that import 
access be maintained at 1990 levels 
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and that protection be subsequently 
reduced 30 percent over 1991-95 
would have prevented the EC from 
raising duties on imports of oilseeds, 
oilseed products, and nongraln feeds. 



Higher protection on these products 
was pan of the EC's '"rebalancing* 
proposal, which was vigorously 
opposed by the U.S., the Cairns 
Group, and numerous developing 
countries. 

Hctlstrtim's proposal thai either bud- 
get outlays for export subsidies or 
quantities exported with export subsi- 
dies would be cut 30 percent contrasts 
with the EC's lack of any specific 
commitment on export subsidies other 
than that they shall not exceed import 
levies on the same product. The pro- 
posed cuts in export subsidies were 
substantially less than the 90-percent 
cut sought by the U.S. and the Cairns 
Group. 

The EC Agricultural Commissioner. 
Ray MacSharry, white acknowledging 
some pos 1 live aspects of the 
HcllstrOm proposal, rejected It as a 
basis for negotiation. The U.S* had 
questions about the proposal but con- 
sidered It a basis for negotiations. 
The Cairns Group supported it but 
also wanted to scrutinize the plan. 
Japan criticized it on the basis that the 
5-percent minimum access provision 
would require it 10 allow some rice 
imports. 

After the failure of the compromise 
proposal, GATT officials declared 
that the negotiations were postponed. 
Talks are scheduled to resume in 
Geneva on January 15. An acceptable 
compromise will have lobe found 
soon. Under "fast-track** negotiating 
authority, the President must notify 
Congress of his intention to sign a 
completed agreement no later than 
March 1, 1991* Congress may then 
only approve or disapprove the entire 
agreement, without changes or amend- 
ments. (Walter H.Gardiner and 
Story Anne Normile (202)219-06101 
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this year. Barrow and giJt prices are fort- 
cast to remain near last year's S 54455 
perewt This would mean another year 
of positive returns given expectations of 
feed costs. 

Broiler producers continue to enjoy an 
unprecedented period of solid returns. 
Broiler production likely gained around 
6 percent in 1990 and pnees slipped 4 or 
5 cents a pound from 1989's relative 
highs. Production is expected to increase 
again in 1991, but the rate of growth 
probably will slow slightly. Prices are 
expected to average near last year's. 

Milk production during 199ty91 is 
expected to rise around 2 percent as 
increased milk per cow more than offsets 
a slight decrease in milk cow numbers. 
In the first quarter of the 1990/91 market- 
ing year, prices probably averaged nearly 
$3 per cwt lower than a year earlier. 
Prices will remain down for the rest of 
the year. 

Policy, Weather 
Shape 1991/92 Outlook 

Two developments will greatly influence 
U.S. crop production in 1991^2: pro- 
ducer responses to more planting flexibil- 
ity under the 1990 farm program, and the 
impact of weather on crop yields. 

In 1990, U.S. farmers held around 60 mil- 
lion acres out of production, and planted 
acreage was down 1 percent. Some of 
the 24 million acres that were held out 
under annual programs will be brought 
back into production this year if acreage 
reduction program requirements are low- 
ered for cotton and feed grains. But for 
wheat, the ARP will be up sharply from 
last year's 5 percent. 

The mix of acreage planted for 1991 
crops will shift in response to greater 
flexibility under provisions of the new 
farm and budget acts. Producers will be 
allowed to plant a variety of crops on up 
to 25 percent of their crop acreage base. 
Soybeans, other oilseeds, and coUon are 
expected to effectively compete for this 
flexible acreage with wheat, feed grains, 
and rice. 






U.S. crop yields exceeded trend in 
1990/91, reflecting improved soil mois- 
ture and favorable growing and harvest- 
ing conditions. For the combined crops 
of wheat and feed grains, trend growth in 
yields is about 1.5 percent per year. For 
1991/92, trends would suggest about the 
same yields as in 1990. Trend yields for 
the 1991 crop and less acreage, because 
of a reduction for wheat, would mean 
smaller grain production for 1991/92. 

What Will Happen 
To US. Exports? 

Developing countries have shown the 
most growth in agricultural imports, and 
U.S. farmers depend increasingly on 
sales to these countries. Over one-half of 
U.S . grain exports now go to developing 
countries. The pace of these countries' 
imports could increase in the 1990's, 
depending on the final outcome of the 
suspended GATT talks. 

For imports by developing countries to 
grow, trade and farm policy reforms are 
needed that boost global trade, lead to a 
faster economic recovery, and reduce 
debt burdens. The U.S. is in an excellent 
position to supply larger amounts of feed- 
stuff's as these countries increase meat 
production. 

Economic growth in the Soviet Union, 
China, and Eastern Europe will reflect 
efforts to restructure their economies. 
Many of these countries will strive to 
become self-sufficient in agricultural pro- 
duction. About one-fifth of their grain 
imports came from the U.S. last year, 
slightly higher than in the mid-1980 , s. 
At least for the short term, these coun- 
tries will need relatively large agricul- 
tural imports. 

Industrialized countries abroad have 
expanded production and exports of agri- 
cultural products, while cutting back on 
imports. Proposed reforms would signifi- 
cantly affect production and trade in 
grains and oilseeds by these countries. 



For example, in the EC, lower trade 
restrictions and farm policy reforms 
would result in larger imports, opening 
markets for U.S. agricultural products. 
Or, if Japan opened markets for imported 
rice, U.S. exports to that market would 
help increase total rice trade. [JamesR. 
Donald (202) 447-6030} HS 



Upcoming Releases from USDA's 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release dates 
of the major Agricultural Statistics Board 
reports that will be issued in January. 
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Red Meat 
Output To 
Rise Slightly 



Red meat markets in the US. face 
an uncertain outlook in 1991 
which will probably lead to con- 
servative responses from both producers 
and consumers. A number of factors con- 
tribute to the uncertain outlook, headed 
up with concerns about recession. 

Despite the uncertainly, U.S. red meat 
consumption for 199 1 is forecast to be 
around 227 pounds per person, retail 
weight, up about 6 pounds from 1990. 

Beef production is forecast to expand 
about as fast as population growth, 
almost 1 percent, while pork production 
is expected to be up about 3 percenL 
Lamb and mutton output should be little 
changed from a year earlier, but veal pro- 
duction is forecast to decline about 8 
percent. 

Feed grains, protein meal, and forage 
supplies arc expected to be adequate to 
support the expansion with little change 
from 1990's production costs. Feed 
prices continue to favor wheat feeding in 
some areas. However, wheat feeding in 
1991 probably will be less than a year 
earlier. 



Cattle Herd 
Remains Below Peak 

A modest cattle herd expansion is under- 
way and likely will last through the mid- 
1990's. However, the herd probably will 
peak well below the peaks of earlier 
cycles during the mid-1980'sand 1970's. 

Nonetheless, several factors indicate that 
any given herd size will produce larger 
quantities of meat and milk in the 1990's 
than in earlier years. One is the trend 
toward a smaller percentage of the calf 
crop being slaughtered as calves. 
Another is the trend toward more meat 
and milk output per cow. 

The 199 1 calf crop is forecast to expand 
by about a half-million head to 40*5 mil- 
lion due to favorable cow-calf operator 
returns. Cow-calf operator cash returns 
have been positive since 1986. Returns 
in 1989 were $64 per cow and are fore- 
cast to be unchanged in 1990 and 1991 - 
Overall, the herd rebuilding has been 
quite constrained compared with previ- 
ous periods of positive returns. 



The supply of feeder cattle is expected to 
remain tight in 1991 due to reduced calf 
crops during the last few years and the 
incentive to retain heifers for replace- 
ments. However, the low supply will be 
slightly tempered by continued greater 
imports of feeder cattle from Mexico and 
Canada. 

Cattle slaughter in 1991 is forecast to be 
almost 34 million head, 1 -2 percent 
above a year earlier. Fed cattle slaughter 
is forecast to continue up and will 
account for 79 percent of total slaughter. 
Nonfed steers and heifers are expected to 
continue declining due to strong incen- 
tives to produce grain-fed beef. 

Cow slaughter is expected to be near 5.9 
million head in 1991 , slightly above a 
year earlier, but well below the historic 
norm. More beef cows are being 
retained in herds, but dairy cow slaughter 
may rise in second-half 199 1. The great- 
est year-over-year increases in quarterly 
cattle slaughter are expected during the 
last half of 1991. Average slaughter 
weights for the year are expected to be 
about unchanged. 






Red Meat and Poultry Consumption Llkety To Be Record High In 1991 
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Although Expanding* the Cottle Herd Remolns Well Below Its 1 975 Peak 




1991 and 1992 projected. 

Hog Operations 
Consolidating 

Since 1980, per capita pork consump- 
tion, carcass weight basis, has generally 
been between 63 and 70 pounds- Yet, 
over the same time the number of hog 
producers has declined substantially. 
Smaller scale hog farmers exited the 
industry, while more specialized larger 
scale producers accounted for an increas- 
ing share of production. This trend is 
expected to continue* with remaining pro- 
ducers concentrated in the Corn Belt. 

Per capita pork consumption in 1991 is 
forecast to be about 65 pounds, com- 
pared with 63.5 pounds a year ago. Hog 
producers' returns for farrow-to-finish 
operations were quite favorable during 
most of 1990, peaking at around S25 per 
cwt over cash costs in the second quarter. 

Given the extended period of positive 
returns and favorable feed prices, hog 
producers' response was quite conserva- 
tive in 1990. And the present pork sup- 
ply is tighter than earlier anticipated 



From a cyclical perspective, some expan- 
sion in pork output is expected in 1991, 
with production forecast to be up about 3 
percent from a year earlier, By second^ 
quarter 1991, year-to-year expansion is 
expected to get under way and accelerate 
as the year progresses. 

US. Beef Imports 
To Drop 

The US. will continue to be a major net 
importer of beef and pork in 1991. US. 
beef exports grew sharply during the 
1980's, from under 200 million pounds, 
carcass weight, in 1980 to over 1 billion 
pounds by the end of the decade, due 
mostly to opening Pacific Rim markets, 
Beef exports arc forecast to be 
unchanged or slightly up in 1991 from 
last year. 

U.S. beef imports are expected to 
decrease slightly In 1991 from 2.3 billion 
pounds (carcass weight). Exports from 
Australia are expected down as well. 
However, if Japan's beef imports slow in 
1991, Australia likely will divert a larger 
share of its shipments to the U.S . And 
this could hold down the decline in U.S. 
imports. 



Pork imports are estimated to have 
totaled around 920 million pounds in 
1990 (carcass weight equivalent), com- 
pared with less than 900 million a year 
earlier and 1.14 billion in 1988. Imports 
are forecast to expand to around 965 mil- 
lion pounds in 1991. In 1991, pork 
exports arc also expected to increase to 
around 255 million pounds, compared 
with 228 million a year earlier. 

Little Change In 
Beef & Pork Prices 

Annual average retail Choice beef prices 
in 1991 are forecast unchanged to 
slightly up from a year earlier. The 
Choice beef price in 1990 was around 
S2.79 per pound* about 5 percent above a 
year earlier. 

Retail pork prices in 1991 are expected 
to average near 1990's $2. 1 1 per pound, 
with ycar-ovcr-year increases expected 
in the first two quarters and declines 
expected later. A sharp expansion in 
poultry supplies will provide increasing 
competition in retail markets. 

Annual average Choice steer prices at 
Omaha arc forecast to average $75- $81 
in 1 99 1 , compared with near S77 last 
year. High fed cattle prices and 
unchanged costs of grain arc expected to 
result in strong bidding for feeder and 
stocker cattle in 1991. 

Prices for 600- to 700-pound feeder 
steers at Kansas City are expected to 
hold near or above l990 , s$90percwt, 
with continuing strong premiums for 
lighter weight stockers to be retained on 
forage. Utility cow prices will continue 
to hold at or slightly higher than last 
year's S53 due to expected continuing 
low beef cow slaughter and strong 
demand by ranchers for replacement 
cows. 

This year, the seven market banow and 
gilt price is expected to average S50-S56, 
compared with near $54 in 1990. Quar- 
terly year-to-year prices in 1991 arc 
expected to drop below the highs seen in 
the second cjuarter of last year. The 
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extent of the second-half 1991 price 
decline depends upon the magnitude of 
the production increase, consumers* reac- 
tions to high retail pork prices, and com- 
petition from large poultry supplies. 

Little change in annual average lamb 
prices is expected in 1991 from the cur- 
rent rather depressed levels. Prices in 
1990 averaged near $56 per cwt, com- 
pared with $67 a year earlier Modest 
increases in consumption have reflected 
sharp price declines relative to beef in 
recent years. (John Ginzel (202) 
219-1285J H3 






Broiler 

Expansion 

Continues 



Broiler production is expected to 
increase 5-6 percent in 199 1 to 
around 19.5 million pounds, as 
growth slows in response to positive but 
lower net returns in 1990 and increased 
uncertainty. This growth follows an esti- 
mated 6- to 7-percent gain in 1990 and 
extends the long-run expansion that has 
averaged 5 percent annually since 1981, 






Production increases are expected to be 
greatest in first-half 1991, with first- and 
second-quarter production estimates up 6 
and 7 percent. Output increases in die 
second half likely will slow to around 5 
percent, particularly if net returns 
weaken in the first half. 

Growth estimates arc based on a larger 
broiler hatching egg laying flock, and 
indications of a larger broiler hatchery 
supply flock, 
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The expected increase in production this 
year, coupled with large red meat and tur- 
key supplies, likely will push prices 
slightly below a year earlier. But contin- 
ued favorable demand for poultry meat 
may partially offset the effects of the sup- 
ply gain on prices. 

The 12-city wholesale price is expected 
to average 51-57 cents per pound in 
1991, down from 54-55 cents a year ear- 
lier. Prices are anticipated to follow a 
typical quarterly pattern, strengthening in 
the second and third Quarter before weak- 
ening in Lhc fourth. Slightly lower retail 
prices are expected and per capita con- 
sumption likely will increase about 3 
pounds from nearly 70 a year earlier. 

The expansion and positive returns expe- 
rienced by the broiler industry in the last 
halfofthel980'sand 1990 have pro- 
vided strong incentives for continued 
growth. Average net returns in 1991 are 
estimated to be unchanged or just below 
1990, because wholesale broiler prices 
are expected to average slightly lower 
while feed prices remain unchanged. 

Record US. 
Broiler Exports 

U.S. broiler exports are expected to be 
record high in 1991, at over 1.1 billion 
pounds, or almost 6 percent of estimated 
production. Exports will benefit from rel- 
atively low prices and expected better 
access to major long-standing markets 
such as Japan, Mexico, and Canada, as 
well as to the new large market in the 
USSR. USSR purchases will be influ- 
enced by its foreign exchange reserves 
and the availability of credit programs. 

U.S . broiler exports in 1990, valued at 
over S525 million, increased 35-40 per- 
cent from a year earlier to a record of 
over 1 billion pounds. Growth was led 
by new exports to the USSR, which 
replaced Japan as the largest U.S. 
customer. 

Large supplies of reasonably priced dark 
meat helped fuel the growth. Broiler 
pans represented 95 percent of the 1990 
exports, with 80 percent of exports going 
to six countries; the USSR, Japan, Hong 
Kong, Mexico, Canada, and Singapore. 



Although the U.S. is one of the leading 
poultry meat exporters, production has 
historically focused on the domestic mar- 
ket, with broiler exports averaging 4-5 
percent of annual production. As the 
industry continues to expand, exports 
will become more important for both 
broilers and turkeys, but especially for 
broilers. 

Slower Turkey 
Growth Expected 

U.S. production of turkeys in 1991 is 
expected to be 4.8 billion pounds, 5-7 
percent above a year earlier. This fol- 
lows an above^average increase of 9 per- 
cent in 1990 and a doubling of output 
since 1980. 

Improved returns in fourth-quarter 1990 
encouraged expansion in 1991. First- 
quarter turkey production likely is 
increasing 5-7 percent from a year ear- 
lier, based on higher October and Novem- 
ber poult placements. Year-to-year 
increases of about 6 percent are expected 
in both the second and third quarters, fol- 
lowed by a 5-percent increase in the 
fourth. Second-halfl991 production 
will grow faster than a year earlier. 



Average wholesale turkey prices in 1991 
are expected to remain largely 
unchanged from a year earlier, following 
a slight increase early in the year. Con- 
tinued high red meat prices will help sup- 
port turkey prices. Eastern legion hens 
are expected to average 61 -67 cents per 
pound, compared with around 64 cents in 
1990. The quarterly price levels and pat- 
terns for 1991 are expected to be similar 
to those of 1990. 

Per capita turkey consumption is 
expected to be over 19 pounds in 1991, 
up a pound from a year earlier. The year- 
round increase in turkey consumption is 
partly due to the growing availability of 
many convenient further-processed tur- 
key products and consumers' health con- 
cerns. Even with increased turkey and 
other meal supplies, retail turkey prices 
are expected to remain unchanged from a 
year earlier, and average about $1.00 a 
pound for whole turkeys. 

Net returns for turkey producers in 1991 
arc expected to average slightly above 
breakeven, unchanged or slightly higher 
than last year, reflecting relatively 
unchanged feed costs. 
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U.S. Egg Exports 
To Rise 10 Percent 

Total egg production in 1991 is expected 
to be 5.7 billion dozen, about 1 percent 
above last year. Table egg production 
also will probably increase about 1 per- 
cent, to around4.9 billion dozen, follow- 
ing a fractional rise in 1990 + 

The table-egg laying flock in 1991 is 
expected to increase only slightly, as pro- 
ducers expand slowly in response to the 
favorable net returns of the past 2 years. 
Producers appear to be taking a more 
conservative approach, perhaps because 
they remember the bleak period of 
1987/88. 

Wholesale New York egg prices are 
expected to average 72-78 cents per 
dozen in 1991, down from an estimated 
82 cents in 1990. But these estimates 
assume no significant restrictions on 
movement of table eggs to market associ- 
ated with salmonella cntcritidis in the lay- 
ing Hocks. 

First-quarter 1991 prices likely will aver- 
age 74-80 cents, but could decline to the 
low 70 p s or high 60 T s in the second quar- 
ter. Prices are expected to rise to 72-78 
cents in the second half. Average retail 
prices are forecast to decline to the mid- 
to-upperSO'sin 1991 from an average of 
over $1.00 from a year earlier. 

Egg producers can expect positive net 
returns in 199 1 for the third straight year. 
However, average returns probably will 
be lower than in 1 990 or 1989, reflecting 
lower egg prices. Returns in 1991 are 
expected to be strongest during the first 
quarter, decline in the second after Eas- 
ter, and then firm up in the third and 
fourth quarters. 

Per capita consumption in 1991 is esti- 
mated to be around 233 eggs, down 
about one egg from a year earlier. While 
the long-term trend of reduced per capita 
consumption appears to be continuing, it 
has slowed during the past several years. 
The growth in the use of eggs in egg 
products is expected to continue, follow- 
ing a 9-percent increase in 1990 when it 
was about 46 eggs, almost 20 percent of 
per capita utilization. 



U.S. egg exports are expected to increase 
about 10 percent to around 98 million 
dozen in 1991, as domestic prices ease 
from the relative highs of the past 2 
years. The expected lower value of the 
dollar relative to the yen and some other 
currencies, coupled with exports under 
the EEP and sales to Canada, also will be 
important factors influencing 1991 
exports. [Lee Christensen (202) 
219-0714}^ 



Milk Prices To 
Drop Sharply 



Milk prices in 199 1 are expected 
to fall $2-$3 per cwt from last 
year. Milk output is forecast 
to rise, while commercial use of skim sol- 
ids is expected to drop. And the milkfat 
surplus will shrink a bit. The underlying 
changes in supply and use explained only 
part of 1990's price movements. 

Dramatic late- 1990 declines in wholesale 
and farm prices are expected to erode 
retail dairy prices through most of 1991. 
Retail dairy prices are expected to drop 1- 
4 percent during 199 1 , depending on 
how brisk retail sales remain. 

In March-July of iast year, panic buying 
of nonfat dry milk and cheese caused 
prices to surge countcrseasonally. Then, 
prices crashed in the summer when 
buyers' concerns about availability were 
allayed. Earlier in the year, production 
was below expectations and prior export 
commitments were large relative to 
supplies. 

Yet despite the gyrations, the annual 
average milk price is estimated to have 
been $13.75 per cwt, up slightly from a 
year earlier. 

For all of 1990, retail dairy prices aver- 
aged about 9 percent above a year ear- 
lier. In contrast to the 1980's, dairy 
prices in 1990 rose substantially more 
than the price indices for all food or all 
consumer items. 






Milk Output To 
Expand Modestly 

Early 1 99 1 output is projected to rise con- 
siderably from a year earlier due to the 
high milk prices of late 1989 and most of 
1990. However, production increases 
will slow as the year progresses, because 
lower milk prices more recently and 
fairly steady concentrate feed prices are 
reducing the milk-feed price ratio. 

The mi Ik -feed price ratio is projected to 
drop from the 1/7 posted in 1990 to 1.3- 
1.5. These lower ratios are associated 
with bclow-irend growth in concentrate 
feeding and milk per cow, In addition, 
returns above concentrate costs could fall 
25 percent from 1990's near record to 
the lowest since 1978. 

Annual production in 1991 is projected 
to rise 1-2 percent, as a modest gain in 
milk per cow outweighs a slight decline 
in cow numbers. Relatively low milk- 
feed price ratios probably will hold milk 
per cow to bclow-trend growth. 

High milk prices during second-half 
1989 and most of 1990 created ample 
incentives for greater production. 
Although milk-feed price ratios were 
favorable during 1990. milk output per 
cow did not surpass trend. Increases in 
concentrate feeding generally have been 
moderate. Nevertheless, 1990 output per 
cow clearly recovered from the weak lev- 
elsofaycar earlier. 

Sharply improved returns since mid- 
1989 have reversed earlier declines in 
milk cow numbers. Although increases 
have been relatively small, milk cow 
numbers were slightly above a year ear- 
Her during the second quarter of 1990 for 
the first time in 5 years. 

Total 1990 production is estimated to 
have been about 148 billion pounds, up 
more than 2 percent from a year earlier. 
Milk cow numbers were about 
unchanged. But milk per cow rose more 
than 2 percent from the weak 1989 level, 
although still only3percent above 1988. 
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Many dairy farmers improved their finan- 
cial condition in 1990 and could have 
expanded theiropcrations. Averagedebt- 
asset ratios have declined considerably 
over the past few years and some of last 
year's high returns likely woe available 
as liquid assets. However, fanners gener- 
ally have been cautious about expanding 
and taking on new debt in recent years. 

Commercial Use 
To Continue Strong 

In 1991, commercial use of dairy prod- 
ucts (milk equivalent, milkfat basts) is 
forecast 1*3 percent abovea year earlier 
due to the continued recovery of cream- 
based product sales and expected further 
growth in cheese use. Forecasts for the 
general economy support continued 
strong use of dairy products in 199L 

However, risks of a recession-induced 
weakening in consumer demand are 
higher than in recent years. And disap- 
pearance of skim solids in 1991 is not 
expected to match last year's use because 
of weaker disappearance of nonfat dry 
milk. 

Strong domestic cheese demand and a 
recovery in butter use were the primary 
contributors to a more than 5-percent 
increase in commercial use of dairy prod- 
ucts during the first half of 1990. Fluid 
milk sales ran fairly even with a year ear- 
lier and frozen yogun sales increased 
sharply* But sales of other frozen dairy 
products and cottage cheese fell. 

The second half of 1990 saw a general 
pattern of continued recovery in butter 
sales, substantial (but slower) growth in 
cheese use, and declining commercial 
use of nonfat dry milk. 

For all of 1990, commercial use of dairy 
products is estimated to have been 140 
billion pounds, milk equivalent, milkfat 
basis, more than 3 percent above a year 
earlier. 



Milkfat Surplus 
To Drop 

While the milk equivalent, milkfat basis, 
totaJ of commercial stocks throughout 
1990 was similar to that of 1989, the 
composition was markedly different 
Butter holdings in 1989 were ample, 
American cheese stocks stayed low, and 
manufacturers* stocks of nonfat dry milk 
were small relative to commercial use, 

But during 1990, cheese stocks increased 
as storers tried to replenish low stocks 
and butter holdings declined consider- 
ably. Also, manufacturers* stocks of non- 
fat dry milk started to back up when 
relatively high wholesale prices in early 
summer and signs of market weakening 
led buyers to cut purchases to a mini- 
mum and wait for prices to drop. 

The only significant government stocks 
last fall were butter. As of November 1, 
the CCC held no uncommiued invento- 
ries of American cheese and only about 
35 million pounds of nonfat dry milk, 

After 2 years of buying nothing but but* 
tcr under the milk price support program, 
the CCC has been buying nonfat dry 
milk since September, when market 
prices dropped to the support level in the 
West. Commercial use has not been 
strong enough to absorb available 
supplies. 

For all of 1990, CCC net removals of 
dairy products arc estimated to have been 
8 billion pounds, milk equivalent, milk- 
fat basis, down from 9 billion a year ear- 
lier Net removals in 1991 are expected 
to be slightly below the total removed 
this year. 

Commercial use in 199 1 is forecast to 
grow only slightly more than milk pro- 
duction. Butter purchases by the CCC 
are expected to be lower than in 1990, 
while more cheese and nonfat dry milk 
will be bought. 



World prices of major dairy products 
have fallen considerably since the begin* 
ning of 1990, as export supplies and 
stocks increased in major producing 
nations. Sales of heavily discounted 
products by some East European nations 
have added downward pressure to world 
market prices. Also, world consumption 
of dairy products has remained stable. 

World dairy product prices arc expected 
to continue trending downward in 1991. 
The downtrend does not provide a bright 
outlook for U.S. commercial exports. 
ISaraD. Short (202)219-0770} B3 
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Wheat 
Markets 
Swing To 
A Surplus 



Sharp swings in prices and quanti- 
ties whipsawed wheat markets 
over the last few years. In 
1988/89 and 1989/90 uneven weather 
limited supplies, reduced stocks, and 
raised prices. As 1990/91 began, stocks- 
louse ratios were the lowest in decades, 
both in the U.S. and the rest of the world. 

Then in a dramatic switch, record foreign 
wheat production, near-record U.S. out- 
put, and modest growth in demand com* 
bined to flood the 1990/91 wheat market. 
While there are many uncertainties about 
output in 1991/92, foreign production 
probably will be down slightly while 
US, output will slip more substantially. 

Record Output 
Pushes Up Stocks 

World wheat production rose 1 1 percent 
this season compared with 1989/90. 
Even with consumption forecast up 6 per- 
cent, ending stocks arc expected to jump 
23 percent, the sharpest gain in volume 



since the mid-1970's. The world stocks- 
to-use ratio is expected to remain well 
below the highs of the mid 1980* s, but 
rebound from recent drought- induced 

lows. 

Foreign wheat output is estimated to 
have risen 8 percent, with the largest 
gains in the Soviet Union, Canada, and 
China, Large crops in both importing 
and exporting countries are the major rea- 
sons why no change in volume is fore- 
cast for world trade. Export prices have 
plummeted since the beginning of the 
marketing year, but the low prices are 
not stimulating the demand for imports. 

Soviet wheat production in 1990/91 is 
estimated to have ballooned 17 percent 
from a year earlier to 108 million tons. 
reflecting record yields. While wheat 
area there has been falling, the decline 
has largely been in the lower yielding 
spring wheal areas. Despite the large 
crop, Soviet wheal imports are forecast 
to reach 13 million tons, only 7percenl 

below 1989/90, 

Chronic Soviet harvest and distribution 
problems worsened this year. Labor, 
equipment, and input shortages created 
more problems at harvest than usual. 
Transportation bottlenecks slowed deliv- 
eries. Farmers continue to resist selling 
grain to the government, preferring to 
feed it to their own livestock or hold it 
for barter, TTie Soviet government 
claims that because foreign exchange 
reserves are limited, it will only buy 
wheat if exporters provide credit. 

China's wheal output likely rose 6 per- 
cent to a record 96.5 million tons. The 
government encouraged farmers to plant 
more area to grain by increasing agricul- 
tural investment, raising procurement 
prices, and promising to stop using 
lOU's. Favorable weather led to record 
yields. Imports are forecast down 26 per- 
cent to 11.5 million tons. 

In the U.S., the 1990/91 supply is esti- 
mated to have reached 3.3 billion bush- 
els, up 541 million from a year earlier. 
But use is forecast up only 1 33 million 
bushels, which will lead directly lo 
increased stocks and lower prices. 



U.S. food use seta record in August, 
placing first-quaner (June-August) use at 
197 million bushels, up almost 8 percent 
from a year earlier. Food use for all of 
1990/91 is forecast up 3 percent, more 
than double the rale of population growth. 

Feed and residual wheat disappearance is 
forecast to reach 450 million bushels, 
almost triple the 1989/90 number. 
Wheat prices have been low enough to 
make feeding wheat to livestock attrac- 
tive. 

Stiff Competition 
Drops U.S. Share 

Excellent crops have increased exporter 
supplies. With world trade expected to 
remain unchanged in 1990/91 , competi- 
tor stocks are expected to increase 
sharply. As a result, prices have fallen as 
competition for the limited market has 
increased. 

Canada harvested a record 3 1.8 million 
tons, up 29 percent from 1989/90. Cana- 
dian exports are forecast to expand to 18 
million tons and ending stocks are pro- 
jected to increase to 14.6 million tons, 
more than double a year earlier and the 
sharpest increase ever. 

EC wheat production is estimated to 
have been the second highest on record 
at 81 million tons, 3 percent above 
1989/90. To minimize stocks, the EC 
aggressively marketed wheat early in the 
season. By November, export restitu- 
tions had nearly doubled from January 
1990 levels to an average of $156 per 
ton, In some cases, the restitutions were 
nearly twice the export price and the 
highest since March 1987, 

Argentina's exports are forecast up 13 
percent from 1989/90 to 6.8 million tons. 
Australia's exports arc expected to be 
10,5 million tons, 3 percent below 
1989/90. Other exporters, such as Tur- 
key and Saudi Arabia, likely have more 
to export in 1990/91. 
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U.S. exports in 1990^1 are forecast 
down 13perccnl from a year earlier to 29 
million tons, ihc lowest since 198#87. 
Intense competition, ihe decline in Soviet 
and Chinese imports, and the U.N- trade 
embargo against Iraq are all contributing 
to sluggish U.S. sales. 

Larger global supplies and fierce compe- 
tition contributed to increased sales 
under the U.S. Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram (EEP) in Lhe first 5 months (June- 
October) of the 1990^1 marketing year. 
EEP wheat sales were up 67 percent 
from the same period in 1989/90. EEP 
bonuses for wheat averaged $29 per ton 
between the beginning of June and early 
November, compared with $9.50 a year 
earlier. The bonuses have risen sharply 
since August, averaging over $40 in Sep- 
tember and October. 

Global Plantings 
To Drop in 1991/92 

It is still too early to forecast world 
wheat production for 1991/92. However, 
large 1990/91 crops, prospects for a sig- 
nificant build-up in stocks, and sharply 
lower export prices are likely to discour- 
age producers in some countries from 
planting wheat in \99W2. 

Still, farmers in several key growing 
areas, including the EC, the Soviet 
Union, and China, are not very respon^ 
sive to world price movements. While 
producers in Canada. Argentina, and Aus- 
tralia arc normally more responsive, 
much depends on Uieoudook for prices 
of alternative commodities. 

The direct impact of low prices is mini- 
mal in the EC due to its Common Agri- 
cultural Policy. In fact, given the 
support price of wheat relative to other 
support prices, farmers have an incentive 
to plant wheat instead of oilseeds. Thus, 
despite the expected build-up in EC 
wheat stocks in 1990^1. more area 
likely will be planted to wheat in 
1991/92. 



In the Soviet Union, winter wheat area 
has stabilized and yields have been 
increasing. Improved farming practices, 
particularly increased fertilizer use. have 
been adopted. However, Soviet plant- 
ings of winter grains likely dropped 4 
million hectares for the 1991 crop 
because of adverse weather at planting. 

In China, early season conditions were 
favorable for winter wheat plantings, 
Government policies continued to favor 
grain cultivation over non-grain commer- 
cial crops, keeping area from falling sig- 
nificantly. 

US. wheal prospects for 1991 point to 
decidedly lower production compared 
with the near-record 1990 crop. Area 
will be down, and there is no assurance 

that the 1990 record yield will be 
repeated. However, 1991/92 U.S. wheat 
supplies will be bolstered by much larger 
beginning stocks. 

A higher Acreage Reduction Program 
(ARP) requirement, new program flexi- 
bility provisions, and prospects for 
stronger prices for alternative crops will 
ensure sharply reduced wheat seedings 
for the 199 1 crop. Assuming the mini- 
mum ARP requirement of 15 percent for 
1991 , a participation rate s imilar to last 
year likely would lead to four to five 
times more wheat area idled under the 
ARP than last year's approximately 2 
million acres. 

The ARP is up sharply from 5 percent in 
1990. Growers also had the option last 
season to modify contracts, accept 
reduced deficiency payments, and har- 
vest up to 105 percent of wheat base. 

Flexibility provisions of the 1990 farm 
bill and budget act also are likely to 
reduce wheat area, especially for hard 
red spring wheat, where farm prices have 
been particularly low compared with 
alternative crops. Of the estimated 1L7 
million acres planted to hard red spring 
wheat in 1990, 1-2 million acres maybe 
planted to other crops this year under the 
flexibility provisions. In North Dakota, 
sunflowers appear much more attractive 
than wheat. 



Harvested wheat area is likely to decline 
more than planted area in 1991. The low 
ARP, good prospective yields, and opti- 
mism about prices led farmers to harvest 
an unusually large portion of the planted 
area in 1990. 

In pans of the Southern Plains, it is com- 
mon to plant wheat in excess of permit- 
ted acres, with the excess used for 
pasture. However, the producers clip the 
excess to meet USDA requirements in 
time to certify to the local ASCS office 
that they are in compliance with the pro- 
gram requirements. 

Producers who planted 1991-crop wheat 
Last fall, (i.e., winter wheat growers) 
have the option of reducing dcHciency- 
payment acres 15 percent as their normal 
flexible acres, or receiving a likely lower 
deficiency payment rale (using a 12- 
month season average price instead of 
the 5-month price). 

Most winter wheal farmers probably will 
choose the lower payment rate. How- 
ever, the flexibility provisions could 
affect some winter wheat producers* har- 
vested acres depending on yield pros- 
pects and market conditions, such as 
catde prices and prices of spring-planted 
crops. [Ed Men (202)219-0840 and 
Sara Schwam (202)219-0825} 32 
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Record Rice 
Crops In Asia 



World rice production is fore- 
cast to reach a record 348 mil- 
lion tons in 1990AM, slightly 
above 1989/90, Consumption Is pro- 
jected up 4 percent to 344 million, and 
stocks are expected to be record high. 
Foreign production is projected up about 
2 percent to a record 343 million tons. 
With normal weather, global output will 
remain large in 199l#2, and continue to 
pressure prices. 

Abundant Asian crops and the U.N, trade 
embargo against Iraq have reduced trade 
prospects for calendar 1990 and 1991. 
World trade in 1990 is estimated to have 
been 12,1 million tons, down 19pcrcent 
from 1989, Trade in calendar 1991 is 
projected up 7 percent to 12.9 million 
tons, Export prices have declined from 
the first half of 1990 as exporters com- 
pete in a tighter world market. 

Lower Yields Reduced 
U.S. Rice Output 

VS. rice production in 199(V91 
(August/July) likely was 154 million 
cwt, slightly below a year earlier. Out- 
put dropped despite a 4,5-percent 
increase in harvested acres caused by the 
tower ARP requirement Unseasonably 
wet weather at harvest depressed yields 
slightly. Yields for 1990/91 are esti- 
mated to have declined 3 percent to 
5,499 pounds per acre. 

The U, S. rice supply for 1990/91 rose 
slightly, but exports are forecast to fall 5 
percent from a year earlier to 73 million 
cwt The drop reflects reduced world 
trade and the U.N. embargo of Iraq. Con- 
tinued increases in domestic use are 
expected to more than offset the forecast 
decline in exports, causing total U,S. rice 
use to move up. 



For the fifth straight year, U.S. produc- 
tion is expected to fall short of use and 
stocks will remain tight Increased 
imports of specialty rice varieties gener- 
ally not grown in ihe U,S, will keep 
stocks from falling. For the third year, 
canyout stocks are expected to remain 
close to 26 million cwl 

U.S . farm prices are expected to be 
$6.2547,25 per cwl in 1990/91, com- 
pared with an estimated $7.35 in 1989/90 
and $6.83 in 1988/89, The nearby 
futures market turned higher in Novem* 
ber and December, reflecting the delayed 
U<S, harvest as well as Brazilian pur- 
chases of U.S. rice. Reportedly lower 
test weights and milling rates for the U.S. 
crop have further tightened U.S, supplies 
and provide continued support for domes- 
tic prices. 

Policy, Weather 
Behind Asia's Gains 

Asian rice imports in calendar 1991 are 
projected to decline 3 percent from last 
year and 46 percent from 1989, because 
of large crops there. Favorable monsoon 
rains partly explain the output gains. 
China and India, which together account 
for over half of world production, are 
both expected to harvest record crops. 

R)r China, 1990/91 marks the second 
consecutive year of record crops. Two 
years of exceptional weather and govern- 
ment policies that promoted grains 
helped boost output The government 
raised rice procurement prices, offered 
cash rather than lOU's in payment, and 
increased its investment in agriculture, 
China's 1990/91 production is forecast to 
be 129.5 million tons, due to area and 
yield increases, 

Despite larger supplies, China is forecast 
to increase its imports in calendar 1991. 
The imports are likely id stem from a rise 
in smuggling from Vietnam and govern- 
ment-to-governmem trade agreements 
with Thailand and Burma. 



Production in India is expected to exceed 
the year-earlier record. Relatively high 
farm prices, timely access to abundant 
inputs, and favorable monsoon rains 
have led to 3 years of excellent crops 
after a serious drought in ] 987/88. 

The large crops have allowed India to 
boost food grain stocks to comfortable 
levels after the sharp drawdown in 
1987/88, India is forecast to double its 
exports from calendar 1 988 to a total of 
400,000 tons of basmati and long grain 
white rice in 1990 and 1991, 

The Philippines probably was Asia's larg- 
est importer last year, as adverse weather 
cut the size of its 1989/90 crop. How- 
ever, crop prospects are much improved 
for 1 990/9 1 , despite some damage from 
a recent typhoon. Imports are forecast to 
fall 44 percent in 1991 from a year ear- 
lier, Indonesia's 1990/91 production is 
forecast to be only slightly below the 
1989/90 record, and is once again 
expected to be a net exporter in 1991. 

Exporters Face 
Tight Markets 

Because Asian imports arc projected to 
decline, exporters are looking to other 
regions. However, the U.N, trade 
embargo against Iraq has limited growth 
prospects in the Middle East, Iraq was 
the world's fourth largest importer in 
1989 with 4 percent of global imports. It 
was also the largest market for U.S. rice 
that year, taking about 13 percent of U.S , 
rice exports, In 1991, total Iraqi imports 
are now forecast to be cut to 200,000 
tons from 547,000 tons in 1989 by the 
trade embargo. 

World trade in calendar 1991 likely will 
be supported by large sales to Brazil, 
Peru, and Mexico, Brazilian farmers 
reduced area in 1989/90 due to lack of 
credit, low prices, and uncertain eco- 
nomic conditions, and suffered from 
adverse weather, Peru's 1989/90 crop 
was severely affected by drought 
Mexico's 1988/89 and 1989/90 rice 
crops also were affected by drought. 
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In other regions, only a small increase in 
African imports is projected for 1991. 
EC imports will be about flat 

World trade also will depend, in large 
pan, on government policies in Vietnam 
and Thailand, During ihe last 2 years, 
Vietnam has aggressively marketed rice 
at low prices white Thailand has turned 
to supporting domestic farm prices and 
subsidizing exports. It is unclear 
whether these countries will continue 
these policies or shift to new strategies. 

Thailand's 1990/91 crop is forecast 
down 6 percent due to adverse weather 
and continued problems with brown 
planthoppers. However, Thai exports are 
likely to increase 10 percent because the 
government holds abundant stocks. 

Vietnam is forecast to produce 1 1.7 mil- 
lion tons in 1990/91,2 percent below 
1989/90. Reports indicate that reduced 
fertilizer supplies arc adversely affecting 
the crop. Vietnam's primary supplier, 
the Soviet Union, had been providing fer- 
tilizer at subsidized rates. But ibis year it 
is cutting shipments. 

Vietnam's reduced crop, continued logis- 
tical problems, and increased competi- 
tion with other Asian exporters are 
expected to cut its exports 15 percent this 
calendar year. However, Vietnam is 
expected to remain the world's third larg- 
est exporter, shipping a forecast 1.7 mil- 
lion tons in 1991. 

Policy To Push 
US. Exports 

U.S. exports in calendar 1990 likely 
slipped 9 percent from a year earlier. In 
addition, moderately tight U.S. supplies 
have kept export prices relatively high. 
This year, U.S. exports are projected up 
8 percent to 2.4 million tons, assuming 
U.S. exporters are able to find new out- 
lets to replace Iraq. 

This year's export forecast also assumes 

that Latin American importers will turn 
to the U.S. for much of their needs. 
Location, rapid delivery, and high qual* 
ity give the U.S. some advantages. 






U.S. government programs will play a 
more important role in rice exports than 
in the last 2 years. Last fall, the U.S. tar- 
geted Eastern Europe for 100,000 tons of 
rice under the Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram. An increase in PL, 480 rice allo- 
cations also will help support the U.S . 
rice market. 

The GSM export credit guarantee pro- 
gram has been very important to U.S. 
rice exports. However, in past years, 85 
percent of GSM credit for rice has gone 
to Iraq. As of October 14, 1990, GSM 
allocations for rice in this fiscal year 
amounted to $41 million, and mostly 
went to Mexico, Hungary, and Morocco. 
Further allocations are expected. [Ed 
Allen (202) 219-0840 and Sara Schwartz 
(202)219-0825] ES 



Coarse Grain 
Output To 
Trail Use 



World coarse grain production 
int99(V9l is forecast to rise 
25 percent from a year earlier 
to 820 million tons, the highest in 4 



years. The largest increases probably 
occurred in the Soviet Union, the U.S., 
and China. 

Meanwhile, world consumption of 
coarse grains is expected to drop margin- 
ally, posting the first year-to-year decline 
since 1985/86. However, production 
will still trail use, reducing world stocks 
for the fourth consecutive year. 

Foreign coarse grain production is fore- 
cast to rise 2 percent from a year ago to a 
record 590 million tons, Although much 
of the Northern Hemisphere experienced 
a favorable growing season, a wide 
swath of Southern Europe had an 
extended period of dryness which cut 
production of spring-planted crops. Out- 
put in Eastern Europe and the EC likely 
declined 10.5 and 5.6 percent, mostly 
due to lower com production. 

Soviet coarse grain output is estimated to 
have increased 8-8 percent in 1990, a 
near record, despite some problems with 
the corn crop. Harvest and marketing 
losses were large. While the state's pro- 
curement of grain from Soviet producers 
is up from a year earlier, it remains well 
below target. This suggests continued 
large import needs, although economic 
problems are limiting Soviet imports. 



U.S. Corn Supply Slipped More Than Use, So Ending Stocks 
Are Expected To Drop 
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World Coarse Grains Stocks-to-Use Gatlo To Drop for Fourth Straight Year 
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In 1991/92, U.S. com output may rise 2- 
6 percent with favorable weather and the 

new flexibility provisions of the farm bill. 

Coarse Grain Trade 
To Drop One-Tenth 

World trade, forecast at 89 million tons 
for 1990/91, is expected to decline 
around 1 1 million from the unusually 
strong volume a year earlier. The antici- 
pated reduction largely stems from an 
expected one-third drop in Soviet 
imports and sluggish demand by several 
other importing countries. 

TheU.S. share of coarse grain trade will 
probably decline slightly to about 67 per- 
cent in 1990/91 from 69 percent a year 
ago. The 1989/90 market share was sur- 
passed only in 1979/80. The loss in 
share will be sharpest for sorghum and 
barley, while corn's share is expected to 
remain about the same. 

A number of changes in exportable sup- 
plies are projected among the competing 
coarse grain exporters, but the changes 
largely offset each other. The biggest 
year-to-year gain in exports is expected 
in China's com sales, followed by 
smaller gains for Argentina's com sales 
and Canada's barley sales- 



A substantial fall in EC com exports is 
likely to more than outweigh a small 
increase in its barley exports due to a 
sharply smaller crop in France. Lower 
production is expected to curtail com 
exports from South Africa and Thailand. 
Higher domestic use and a decline in pro- 
duction probably will trim Australia's 
barley shipments. 

Plentiful world wheat supplies and large 
export subsidies have pushed export 
prices to levels where wheat can compete 
favorably with coarse grains as a live- 
stock feed However, large amounts of 
"feed" quality wheat are not available. 

US. Ending Stocks 
Lowest Since 1976/77 

U.S. feed grain harvested area in 1990 is 
estimated to have dropped 1.6 million 
acres from a year earlier. Corn harvested 
area probably rose 1.9 million acres, 
while the combined harvested area for 
sorghum, barley, and oats likely dropped 
3.5 million acres. 

Higher yields more than offset lower har- 
vested area, resulting in an estimated 4- 
percent increase in production. Can 
yields rose about 2 percent while gains in 
sorghum, barley, and oats yields ranged 



from 9 to 14 percenL Even with the 
larger production, total feed grain sup- 
plies are down 4 percent from a year ago 
because of a 31-percent decline in begin- 
ning stocks* Supplies are down for each 
feed grain except oats. 

U.S. feed grain disappearance in 1990/91 
is expected to decline about 2 percent 
from a year earlier to 238 million tons. 
Feed and residual use is forecast up 4 per- 
cent to a little over 139 million tons. 
Food, seed, and industrial use probably 
will total almost 40 million tons, up 3 
percenL Exports are expected to decline 
16 percent, more than offsetting the 
increase in domestic use. 

Ending stocks are forecast to decline to 
39 million tons, the lowest since 
1976/77. The ending stocks-to-use ratio 
would be 1 6.4 percent, the lowest since 
1975/76, 

U.S. com production in 1990 is esti- 
mated to have been a little over 400 mil- 
lion bushels greater than a year earlier. 
However, supplies in 1990/91 arc esti- 
mated to be almost 180 million bushels 
lower because beginning stocks were 
down 586 million. Corn yields, esti- 
mated at 1 1 9 bushels per acre, were up 
2.8 bushels from a year earlier, but 
below the record 119.8 in 1987. 

Com feed and residual use is expected to 
be 4,700 million bushels, up about 5 per- 
cent from a year earlier due to continued 
profitability in the livestock sector. 
While favorably priced wheat is 
expected to substitute for some feed 
grains, the bulk of the substitution likely 
occurred in summer 1990 or the last quar- 
ter ofihe 1989/90 corn marketing year. 

Food* seed, and industrial use Is expected 
to increase 2.3 percent ir\ 1990/91 from a 
year earlier to 1,320 million bushels. 
Most of the gains continue to be in wet 
milled products, with the largest 
increases in the production of high fruc- 
tose com syrup and alcohol. 

Exports are expected to decline to 2,025 
million bushels in 1990/91, following4 
years of increases because of a 1 5- 
percent decline in world com trade. 
The U.S. share of world com trade is 
expected to remain virtually unchanged. 
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U.S. com ending slocks in 1990/91 arc 
forecast to drop to 1*236 million bushels, 
continuing ihc pattern of the last 4 years 
and the lowest since 1983/84. The 
stocksrijo-use ratio is forecast to be 15.7 
percent, also die lowest since 1983/84, 
Market prices are expected to average 
$2.20-$2.50 per bushel, comparable to 
S2.36 in 1989/90. 

1990 Farm Bill 
Offers Flexibility 

The new farm legislation (see the Decem- 
ber AG) offers new planting flexibility 
options to 1991 feed grain program par- 
ticipants. Fanners will be able to plant 
almost any Crop on up to 25 percent of 
the their base acres. The first 15 percent, 
referred to as normal flex acres, are not 
eligible for deficiency payments, regard- 
less of the crop planted. 

Analysis of the potential impact of the 
new legislation on corn planting focuses 
on the corn-soybean breakeven price rela- 
tionships^ because in much of the Mid- 
west, soybeans compete with corn for the 
same acreage. Research shows thai the 
breakeven soybean price with a corn 
price of $2,40 in Illinois would be $5,79. 
Soybean prices are expected to average 
$5,25 to $6.25 for 1990/91. 

The 199 1 com Acreage Reduction Pro- 
gram (ARP) requirement may not be less 
than 7.5 percent Assuming the mini- 
mum ARP level and little net shift in 
com planting because of the flexibility 
provisions, 1991 corn area would be 
expected to be 1-3 million acres above a 
year earlier. 

Yield gains similar to the long term trend 
increases of 1 ,5-2 bushels per acre would 
put 1991 production 200-500 million 
bushels above this year's 7,935 million. 

Year-to-year production gains near the 
bouom of the range would largely be off- 
set by the forecast reduction in 1990/91 
carryout stocks. However, an increase 
near the top end of the range would 
allow for a substantial increase in use, 
(Philip W. Sronce (202) 447-4418 and 
Larry Van Meir (202) 219-0840} ^) 






Oilseed 
Outlook 
Uncertain 



The ouUook for oilseeds in 1990/91 
is for demand to grow slightly 
faster than supply. And, the 
increases in production will mosUy be in 
rapesccd and cottonseed while soybean 
production ebbs. 

Although U.S, soybean acreage declined 
during most of the 1980's, acreage in 
South America increased. But South 
America, particularly Brazil, may now 
be approaching stable production. 
Brazil's policy of promoting soybean pro- 
duction has proven too expensive to 
continue. 

Meanwhile, U.S, policy changes proba- 
bly will boost oilseed production in 
1991/92, although the effect on soybeans 
is likely to be slight, at least this year. 



In die EC, slower demand growth and 
gains in domestically produced oilseeds 
will reduce the need for greater imports. 
Demand growth is likely to be more 
rapid in China, the Soviet Union, and 
some Southeast Asian nations in the 
1990's. But production in these regions 
is expected to climb as well. At the same 
time, some countries and regions, particu- 
larly Eastern Europe, probably will expe- 
rience little or no demand growth in 
1990/91 and beyond. 

And while there is the potential for 
demand growth in the Soviet Union, 
actual imports are uncertain in light of 
that nation's financial circumstances, 
Another major concern is the impact of 
the December suspension of the Uruguay 
Round of the GATT negotiations. 

Throughout the 1980's, U,S. oilseed acre- 
age declined from l979 T s peak of over 
70 million acres to under 58 million in 
1990. The impact was mosdy felt in the 
Southeast and Delta states where lower 
prices, production difficulties, and sub- 
stantially lower yields discouraged pro- 
duction. 



Feed-Uvestock Profitability Approaches Record High 
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The decline in the relative importance of 
the southern regions suggests that aver- 
age or slightly better than average yields 
in the six Corn Belt states will largely 
determine US* production regardless of 
events elsewhere* This is essentially 
what happened in 1990* 

Modest Growth 
In Demand 

Although world demand for oilseed prod- 
ucts is expected to grow modestly in 
1990/9 1 » It will rise slightly faster than 
supply. Consumption of protein meals is 
forecast to rise 3*2 percent from a year 
ago, up from an annual average of less 
than 1 percent for 1987-1989* 

Soybean meal consumption is expected 
to climb 2 percent from a year earlier, 
ahead of the 1 -percent annual average 
decline for 1987-89, China, India, the 
Philippines, and the Soviet Union arc 
expected to post the largest increases in 
protein meat consumption. 

The Soviets have provided the major 
growth to this import market. Although 
protein use in the EC during 1990 proba- 
bly was a record, domestically produced 
sunflower and rapesced meals limited 
growth in imports. 

The outlook in the U.S. for oilseeds and 
products in 1 990/9 1 is for another year 
of strong demand with supplies changing 
very little. Domestic soybean meal use 
is forecast to be 23 million short tons, up 
1 percent from a year earlier, partly due 
to near record feed-livestock profitabil- 
ity, as measured by prices received for 
livestock products compared with prices 
paid for feeds. 

While prices received by fanners for 
pork and poultry (the major users of soy- 
bean meal) could decline in 1990/91 
from a year earlier, they will still be high 
enough compared with feedstuff prices 
to insure profits. 



Vegetable Oil 
Stocks To Rise 

In contrast to protein meals, world vege- 
table oil production in 1990/91 is 
expected to grow more than consump- 
tion. Consumption probably will rise 
less than 1 percent while total world veg- 
etable oil production is expected to climb 
3 percent. 

The decline in world soybean output 
implies the availability of soybean oil 
will increase only slightly and lag con- 
sumption growth in 1990/9 1 . The rise in 
vegetable oil production is due to gains 
in palm, rapeseed, and cottonseed oils. 

U.S. edible oil use in 1990/91 is 
expected to increase about 1-2 percent 
after surging 5,5 percent last season. 
Soybean oil consumption is expected to 
total 12 billion pounds, little changed 
from a year earlier. Supplies will be 
tighter largely because 1990/91 begin- 
ning stocks, at 1 .3 billion pounds, 
dropped from over 2 billion in 1988/89. 

World trade in vegetable oils in 1990/91 
is expected to remain virtually 
unchanged fijom a year earlier. A3.7- 
million^metric-ton trade volume in soy* 
bean oil will be the lowest since 1985/86, 
Countering this is a sharp rise in rape- 
seed and coconut oil trade. In fact, con- 
sumption of rapeseed oil is expected to 
jump 9 percent. 

China, Pakistan, and the Soviet Union 
are the chief importers of vegetable oils. 
China *s imports are forecast down signif- 
icantly in 1990/91, mainly because of an 
18-percent rise In domestic production. 
Soviet increases are expected, but they 
will be smaller than the gains of the last 
2 years. 

World soybean oil trade in 1990/91 is 
expected to be the smallest since 
1985/86. Smaller U.S. and South Ameri- 
can supplies will curtail export activity. 
And rising soybean oil production in 
importing countries such as China and 
India contribute to a lowered trade out- 
look. 



Little Shift To 
Soybeans Expected 

The 1990 farm bill contains several 
important provisions for oilseed produc- 
tion. Most critical for soybeans is the 15- 
percent normal flex acres that will 
immediately make some program acre- 
age responsive to the price of soybeans 
relative to the price of wheat and corn. 
No matter what crops arc planted on 
these acres, farmers cannot receive defi- 
ciency payments for them, 

However, the recent weakening of soy- 
bean prices makes beans less attractive 
than com. Uncertainly about foreign 
demand, particularly in the Soviet Union, 
and likely drops in South American pro- 
duction could alter prices and the produc- 
tion outlook by this spring. However* at 
this point, any shift to soybeans from 
com on the new flexible acres will be 
quite minimal. 

In Spring wheat areas, soybeans probably 
will be more attractive than wheal. Soy- 
beans likely arc more appealing than bar^ 
ley and oats at current market prices. 
More soybean acreage in the Dakotas 
and Minnesota would be the result Soy- 
bean acreage in 1991 is expected to sur- 
pass last year's plantings by 1-1.5 
million acres. 

By 1992, all program provisions will be 
in place and relative market prices will 
have a greater impact on acreage alloca- 
tions. With wheat prices projected low, 
soybean, canola, and sunflowerseed acre- 
age could be higher, especially in winter 
wheat areas. 

Yet, barring a surge in foreign demand, 
and depending on South American plant- 
ings, prices for all oilseeds could be 
lower in 1991/92. 

The new oilseed program calls for setting 
an adjusted world pnee for loan repay- 
ment to minimize forfeitures and CCC 
stocks. And budgetary considerations 
will be a restraint. The new program 
clearly removes any price floor for for- 
eign producers. 
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The 1990 farm bill contains provisions 
that can benefit producers of so-called 
minor oilseeds, such as canola and sun- 
flowers. A loan rate of no less than 8,9 
cents a pound and the provision allowing 
oilseed (soybeans excluded) production 
on 0-92 acreage probably will encourage 
sunflowerseed and canola production on 
some wheat base acreage. [Roger Uoskin 
(202)219^840}^ 

Output Gains 
Ahead For 
Cotton 



The U.S. cotion industry grew 
strongly in [he 1980's. And while 
domestic mil! use and exports in 
1990/91 are slipping from the highs of 
the last few seasons, the pause will be 
brief Continued consumer preference 
for cotton products and the market- 
oriented provisions of the 1990 farm bill 
are expected to boost U.S. cotton output 
and use to 20 million bales annually by 
the year 2000, 

By the end of the decade, world cotton 
production and consumption are pro- 
jected to reach 100-1 15 million bales, 
with slightly more production than con- 
sumption growth. Both U.S. and world 
stocks are expected to recover from their 
current extremely low levels. 

Markets Stilt Tight 

U.S. mill use of cotion is forecast to be 

8.4 million bales, down nearly 400,000 
from last season, U.S. exports are pro- 
jected to be 7,5 million bales, down 
about 200,000. Both are being held 
down by tighter supplies in 1990/9L 

U.S. cotton production is estimated to 
have jumped to 15.4 million bales, 26 
percent above a year earlier. However, 
much lower beginning stocks (3,0 mil- 
lion bales versus 7.1 million in 1989/90) 
are more than offsetting the larger crop. 
So, total supply is 5 percent lower. 
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Japan 


46 


4o 


51 


48 


Korea 


74 


61 


70 


60 


Taiwan 


26 


14 


28 


?? 


Hong Kong 


7 


8 


21 


17 
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29 


16 


32 


32 


France 


9 


1 


6 
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Germany 


39 


24 


36 




Portugal 


7 


3 


6 


6 
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Indonesia 


33 


28 


40 


33 


Thailand 


28 


14 


29 


23 


China 





69 


36 


65 

30 


World 


28 


24 


32 


1/ Based on estimates as of December 1 . 1990. 







Along with the tighter supply, U.S. mill 
use is being constrained by increasing 
cotion textile imports, competitive poly- 
ester prices, and concern over the health 
of the general economy, U.S. cotion 
exports also are being held down by 
intense competition from domestic mills 
for available cotion and a much larger 
foreign crop. 

Based on estimates of production, mill 
use, and exports, U.S. ending stocks in 
1990/91 are projected to be 2.6 million 
bales, 400,000 below last season. End- 
ing stocks probably will fail to 16 per- 
cent of use, the lowest in 40 years. 

Foreign cotton production in 1990/91 is 
estimated up 6 percent from last season 
to 7L8 million bales, the second largest 
ever. More yield growth (4 percent) than 
area growth (2 percent) is likely. Larger 
production is expected among all major 
foreign producers — India, Pakistan, the 
Soviet Union, and China. 

Foreign cotton consumption is projected 
at 78 million bales, just under last 
season's record. However, some gains 
are expected in Pakistan, India, and Bra- 
zil, Much of the drop in consumption is 
expected lo occur in Eastern Europe. 

With a larger foreign crop, the U.S. share 
of world cotton trade is expected to fall 
from 32 percent in 1989/90 to a more 
average 30 percent The U.S. export 
share is expected to fall virtually across 
the board, except for China. 






Policy, Prices 
To Boost Output 

In 1991/92, the basic cotton provisions 
of the 1990 farm bill are likely to lift 
plantings. Specifically, the mandate lo 
set the Acreage Reduction Program 
(ARP) requirement so that ending stocks 
are 30 percent of prospective use likely 
will mean a lower ARP than 1990's 12-5 
percent Production is expected to be 
correspondingly larger. 

In addition, the planting flexibility pro- 
visions, designed to allow farmers lo fol- 
low market signals, are likely to boost 
cotton plantings. Plantings in 1991/92 
could be 12-16 million acres. Use is 
expected to be 14-17 million bales, and 
ending stocks could rise 1.5-2,5 million 
bales. 

Foreign output in 1991/92 is likely lo 
increase in response to continued low 
stocks-to-usc ratios. Again, yields are 
expected to rise more than area. Foreign 
area expansion is limited by the high cost 
of additional irrigation. India, Pakistan, 
Southern Hemisphere producers, and the 
French -speaking countries of West 
Africa arc most likely to raise output. 

Consumption in 1991/92 is expected lo 
increase in India and Pakistan because 
those countries are focusing on increased 
textile exports. Consumption likely will 
fall again in Eastern Europe. 
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Bright Decade 
Ahead 

World cotton supply and demand in the 
l990*s will continue to be pulled up by 
population and economic growth. Both 
area and yield gains will support the out- 
put growth. Foreign area is projected to 
rise gradually as a major new irrigation 
project is completed in Turkey, Yield 
growth is expected to approximate its 3- 
percent annual average of the last IS 
years. Producers in the Southern Hemi* 
sphere and the French-speaking countries 
of West Africa are likely to continue 
expanding output. 

In the U,S.. cotton output and use will 
rise because consumers will continue to 
express a preference for cotton products. 
The new planting flexibility provisions 
will expand acreage given the strong out- 
look for prices. 

The industry likely will continue to bene- 
fit from highly effective — and better 
funded — couon promotion and research 
efforts in the 1990's, The farm bill also 
allows for increased contributions for 
promotions from domestic cotton produc- 
ers, while providing for assessments on 
foreign imports to assist with market 
expansion, (Scott Sanford (202) 2 19-0840 
and Carol Whiiton (202) 219-0826} 03 





Global Sugar 
Output 
Catches Up 



World sugar production has 
caught up with consumption 
and stocks have stabilized, 
according to revised estimates for 
1989/90. Output and use are forecast to 
grow in tandem during 1990/91, But this 
turnaround follows 4 consecutive years 
when world consumption outstripped pro- 
duction, shrinking stocks to very low 
levels, 

Global ending stocks for 1990/91 are 
forecast to be 17 percent of consumption, 
similar to last season and well below the 
1980's average of 24 percent- 

In April 1990, the world sugar price 
briefly reached a high of 16 cents per 
pound, but then dropped sharply to 9-10 
cents after it became clear that world out- 
put was sufficient to cover demand at 
lower prices. The continued tight supply 
situation, however, should keep prices 
from dipping much below their current 
level. 



Global output in 1990/91 is expected to 
reach a record 109,9 million tons, raw 
value, up 1,6 percent from last season, 
Nearly 20 million hectares of sugar crops 
will be harvested, comprised of 1 1.2 mil- 
lion hectares of sugarcane and 8.6 mil- 
lion of sugarbeets. Favorable weather in 
major beet- and cane-producing coun- 
tries got the year off to a good stan. 

Increased domestic prices have spurred 
planting and should result in output gains 
in several key countries. Strong world 
prices that prevailed for most of 1989/90 
also have been factored into this upward 
trend, encouraging some growers in 
exporting countries to expand area, 

Soviet Crop 
To Shrink 

USDA expects the most significant pro- 
duction advances to occur in the EC, 
India, and China. EC output should be 
up 3,9 percent toa record 15.9 million 
tons. India's production is expected to 
rise nearly 7 percent in response to favor- 
able weather and stronger price incen- 
tives, China's output is also expected to 
advance 5,3 percent to a record 60 mil- 
lion tons, due to stronger incentives 
offered by the government. 

In contrast, the Soviet Union, the world's 
largest importer, is expected to have a 
smaller crop. And Cuba, the world's 
largest sugar exponcr, is also expected to 
produce less. 

Australia's production is forecast to be 
down due to dry weather in the sugar* 
cane areas in Queensland, Brazil's out- 
turn is expected to be lower due to lack 
of government price incentives and a 
government policy that favors the produc- 
tion of fuel -alcohol from sugarcane over 
sugar, 

Worldoutput in 1989/90 was 108.3 mil- 
lion tons, up 2.5 percent from USDA's 
initial estimate, due primarily to greater- 
than-expected output in India, China, and 
Brazil. 
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India's production was boosted by favor- 
able weather and high domestic prices. 
Cuba's sugar producers overcame trans- 
portation problems and unfavorable 
weather during harvest to keep output 
near a year earlier Higher cane yields 
and diversion of cane from fuel alcohol 
to sugar production explain the upward 
revisions in the Chinese and Brazilian 
estimates. 

Global sugar consumption in 1990/91 is 
forecast to reach 1 10.3 million tons, up 
nearly 1.7 percent from a year earlier. 
Over the past 20 years, global sugar con- 
sumption has grown an average 2 percent 
per year, in tandem with population 
growth. 

Sugar consumption is forecast higher in 
each of the world's four most populous 
developing countries, China, India, Indo- 
nesia, and Brazil. Together, they 
account for nearly 29 million tons, or 
about 26 percent of global use, compared 
with 19 million tons and 21 percent of 
global use a decade ago. 

In addition, enhanced revenue from oil 
should give less developed petroleum- 
exporting countries the wherewithal to 
increase consumption through larger 
sugar imports. Yet, consumption in 
many other less developed countries that 
import sugar likely will be hampered by 
foreign currency constraints that are 
tighter because of higher oil prices. 

For most of Eastern and Western Europe, 
consumption is expected to be stable or 
somewhat higher. Sugar use in the 
Soviet Union, the world's largest con- 
sumer, is likely to increase somewhat in 
spite of rationing because of a drawdown 
in internal stocks. 

Trade Remains Flat 

World sugar trade remains relatively sta- 
ble at 28 to 29 million tons, similar to the 
1980's. This partly reflects slow eco- 
nomic growth in developing countries 
and their import substitution programs. 
And the industrialized consuming econo- 
mies have reached sweetness saturation 
levels, while com sweeteners and new 
high-intensity and low-calorie sweeten- 
ers have displaced sugar. 



World exports in 1990/9 1 are expected to 
be down more than 1 million tons from a 
year earlier. Production problems experi- 
enced by some of the world's major 
exporters, and lower prices compared to 
last year, are behind the expected drop. 
The world's five leading exporters, the 
EC, Cuba, Thailand, Australia, and Bra- 
zil, are expected to supply about 70 per- 
cent of the total. 

Reduced shipments from Brazil and 
Cuba should account for a significant 
portion of the drop in 1990^1 exports. 
Brazilian policymakers are likely to give 
precedence to meeting domestic demand 
for sugar and fuel alcohol over sales on 
the world market. Exports are forecast to 
be the lowest since 1964 t Lower Cuban 
exports will reflect its smaller crop. 

Global imports for 1990/91 are expected 
to be down slightly from the previous 
year. Increased production in a few key 
importers, foreign currency constraints, 
and the effects of the Gulf crisis help 
explain the decline. Booming production 
in India is expected to make imports 
unnecessary for 1990^1. East European 
purchases are forecast to shrink by about 
one-quarter, largely because of economic 
austerity programs and declines in local 
processing activities. 



World Sugor Production Cotches Up 
With Consumption 
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Soviet imports are forecast to be down 
somewhat at 4 t 5 million tons, 16 percent 
of the world total. However, China is 
expected to nearly double imports to 
around 2 million tons in order to replen- 
ish stocks and to take advantage of lower 
world prices. 

US. Sugar Quota 
Jumps 11 Percent 

U.S. sugar production for fiscal 1991 is 
estimated to have been 6.5 million short 
tons, raw value, comprised of 3.7 million 
tons of beet sugar and 2.8 million tons of 
cane sugar. This was the third straight 
season of decline. Drought in the Red 
River Valley of North Dakota and Minne- 
sota, last December's freeze on Louisi- 
ana cane fields, and reduced acreage in 
California and Hawaii have all taken 
their toll. 

U.S. sugar use in 199(V9l is forecast to 
increase 1 percent to 8 + 6 million tons, the 
fifth straight year of rising consumption 
and the highest since 1982/83. For per- 
spective, U.S. sugar consumption peaked 
in 1976/77 at over 11 million tons. Then 
consumption declined for 9 years, as 
high-fructose com syrup replaced sugar 
in soft drinks and in some other uses. 

Sugar consumption bottomed out at 7,8 
million tons in 1985/86, and has risen 
steadily since, as nonbeverage uses have 
continued to grow. 

The markets for two of the primary indus- 
trial uses of sugar, bakery and cereal 
products, and confectionery, have been 
especially strong. According to industry 
sources, confectionery sales soared dur- 
ing the past 12 months, with chocolate 
confectionery up 12.5 percent and sugar 
confectionery up 8 percent Confection- 
ery appears to be the driving force 
behind the rise in sugar deliveries. 
Lower cocoa prices have allowed for 
lower candy prices. 

Owing to higher consumption, lower pro- 
duction, and lower beginning stocks, the 
Secretary of Agriculture on November 
30 increased the amount of sugar eligible 
for entry under the lower duly in 
1990/91. The amount rose by 413,467 
short tons (375,000 metric tons) to 23 15 
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million short tons (2.100 million metric 
tons). This year's new quota represents 
an 11-pcrccnt gain from fiscal 1990 and 
is the highest since 1983/84. The new 
Quota amount was effective December 3, 
[Peter Biazanell (202) 219-0886] JJS 



Fruit and Tree 
Nuts Outlook 
Mixed 



California's agricultural areas suffered 
a devastating freeze in late December 
that destroyed much of the orange crop 
and damaged lemons, artichokes, broc- 
coli, celery, cauliflower, and lettuce. 
Since most oranges for the fresh market 
are produced in California , prices are 
expected to rise as a result of the freeze. 
The following article reflects forecasts 
made before the freeze. — Ed* 

Supplies of many U.S. noncitrus 
fruits are expected to be smaller in 
1990/91 while the citrus crop is 
likely to be the largest in 6 years. Rela- 
tively smaller domestic fruit supplies and 
higher domestic prices dampened U.S. 
per capita fruit consumption in 1990. 
But tiee nut consumption probably was 
higher than a year earlier in response to 
record stocks and generally lower prices. 

During fourth-quarter 1990. lower retail 
prices for oranges and grapefruit placed 
downward pressure on retail prices for 
all fresh fruit as measured by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics* Consumer Price 
Index. Ftesh fruit prices will remain 
down through first-quarter 1991. 

However, for all of 1991 higher market- 
ing costs and other inflationary pressures 
are expected to raise the price index for 
all fresh fruit above a year earlier. 

Citrus Crop 
Largest in 6 Years 

USDA's first forecast for the 1990/91 
U.S. citrus crop released in October 



placed total output (excluding grapefruit 
in California's "other areas") at 13.5 mil- 
lion short tons, up 26 percent from a year 
earlier. The forecast reflects expecta- 
tions of increased production of all citrus 
commodities in Florida, the largest pro- 
ducing state, following the damaging 
December 1989 freeze. 

Prospects for the 1990/91 orange crop 
point toward larger domestic supplies of 
processing oranges, but smaller fresh 
market supplies. The Florida orange 
crop, of which over 90 percent is usually 
processed, is forecast to be 7.4 million 
short tons. If realized, the crop will be 
up 50 percent from a year earlier and 13 
percentabove 1988/89. 

Growers in California and Arizona are 
expected to have a mixed season with a 
smaller orange crop offsetting larger 
grapefruit and lemon crops. Texas is not 
expected to harvest a commercial citrus 
crop in 1990/91 because of the severe 
damage to orange and grapefruit trees 
from the December 1989 freeze. 

Florida's improved orange crop pros- 
pects and forecast higher juice yields arc 
expected to result in a larger domestic 
orange juice pack in 1990/91. The larger 
pack will ease the tight inventories and 
record-high wholesale and retail prices 
for frozen concentrated, chilled, and 
canned orange juices that prevailed dur- 
ing most of 1990, and will also reduce 
U.S. import requirements. 

World prices for frozen concentrated 
orange juice (FCOJ) nave been dropping 
in response to the forecast larger 1990/9 1 
Florida orange crop and expectations by 
private traders for a record 1991/92 



orange crop in Brazil, the largest supplier 
of imported FCOJ to US- markets. U.S. 
FCOJ Imports arc expected to decline in 
1990/9 1 because of larger domestic juice 
supplies and lower domestic prices. 

The larger Florida and Arizona orange 
crops expecEed in 1990/91 will help off- 
set smaller California production and 
keep downward pressure on fresh market 
orange prices. TTiis will limit prospects 
for appreciably higher prices for Califor- 
nia growers despite the sluc's smaller 
crop. 

Grapefruit & Lemon 
Crops Expected Up 

The 1990/91 U.S. grapefruit crop, exclud- 
ing production in California's "other 
areas" is forecast to be 2.3 million short 
tons, 3 1 percent larger than a year ear- 
lier, yet 13 percent smaller than in 
1988/89. Larger crops are expected in 
Florida, the California desert region, and 
Arizona. USDA does not expect Texas 
growers to harvest a commercial crop 
this season. 

Even though fresh market grapefruit 
prices arc expected to range lower this 
season, Florida growers are likely to 
achieve higher returns than a year earlier 
with the increase in available supplies. 
Conversely. California and Arizona 
growers who received record prices a 
year earlier are expected to see lower 
returns in 1990/91 as Florida rc-eniers 
the market The increase in fresh market 
and processing grapefruit supplies should 
keep retail prices lower through the 
winter. 
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Apples 
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Grapes 
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Peaches 
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Pears 
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Strawberries 
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15,191 


14.023 
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cystic* Sarvcas, USDA 
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Heavier domestic lemon supplies since 
August have put downward pressure on 
grower prices this season, particularly for 
fresh market lemons- But on-tree prices 
for processing lemons are much 
improved in California and Arizona, 
reflecting strong demand. Consequendy, 
a slightly larger portion of the crop is 
expected to move into the processing 
market, in contrast to a larger share for 
the fresh market over the past four sea- 
sons. 

Production of the key noncitrus fruits 
(including the major tree fruits, grapes, 
and strawberries) in 1990/91 is expected 
to decline 8 percent from a year earlier, 
to about 14 million short tons. Adverse 
weather last spring lowered production 
prospects in some areas of the country. 

The decline in total noncitrus production 
stems primarily from smaller apple, 
sweet and tart cherry, grape, peach, and 
prune and plum production, which offset 
relatively larger crops of apricots, nectar- 
ines, pears, and strawberries. Conse- 
quently, prices for most noncitrus fruits 
arc above last year. 

But, prospects point toward record 
imports of Chilean noncitrus fruits this 
winter, which should lead to ample sup- 
plies in U.S. markets through the spring. 

Record Tree Nut 
Supplies Again 

In spite of smaller production for most 
U.S . tree nut crops (almonds, walnuts, 
pecans, pistachios, hazelnuts, and maca- 
damias) in 1989, domestic supply of all 
tree nuts, including imports, reached an 
estimated record 1 .34 billion pounds 
(shelled basis) during 1989/90, up 5 per- 
cent from a year earner. As a result, 
grower cash receipts fell 1 1 percent from 
1987'srccoiTJ$U3 billion. 

The outlook for 1990/9 1 is much the 
same, as large beginning stocks and 
above- normal production of most tree 
nut crops are expected to lead to record 
supplies. For 1990, the marketable quan- 



tity of all U.S. tree nuts came to a record 
1 .5 billion pounds (shelled basis), up 1 1 
percent from a year earlier, Of the six 
major U.S. tree nuts, only pecans are in 
lighter supply than a year ago. 

However, these abundant supplies are 
available at a time when foreign sup- 
plies, especially Turkish hazelnuts and 
Spanish almonds, are lower. Conse- 
quently, U.S. domestic tree nut use and 
exports are expected to break records in 
1990/91. JKatkarine C. Buckley (202) 
219-0884} aa 



Vegetables 

Gain 

Popularity 



The outlook is bright for the U.S. 
vegetable industry. An estimated 
record production of fresh and 
processing vegetables in 1990, following 
above-trend output throughout the 
1980's, illustrates the gathering strength 
of the industry and the continuing 
increase in consumer demand. 

Greater supplies and lower grower prices 
than a year earlier are projected for 
1990/91. In 1990, vegetable production 
is estimated to have exceeded a 15-year 
trend (1975-89) for the second straight 
year, largely because of record large pro- 
cessing tomato and fresh onion crops, a 
near-record dry bean crop, and larger fall 
poiato and sweet potato crops. 

Output of the four major processing vege- 
tables (green peas, green beans, sweet 
com, and tomatoes) in 1990 is expected 
to have increased 10 percent from a year 
earlier to 155 million tons, with toma- 
toes accounting for two-thirds of the 
total. Demand from new U.S. processing 
facilities, primarily in California, was a 
driving force for the larger tomato crop. 



Vegetable consumption should continue 
to expand during the 1990's. Gains in 
population growth, rising incomes, and 
changing preferences can be expected. 
Scientific studies continue to support the 
view that vegetables are critical in main- 
taining and promoting health. 

Domestic consumption of fresh vegeta- 
bles likely rose in 1990. In 1989, U.S. 
consumption of fresh vegetables 
increased 3 percent from a year earlier to 
102 pounds per person, with lettuce, 
broccoli, and sweet com showing the big- 
gest gains. Per capita consumption of 
french fries, chips, and other processed 
potatoes increased 2 percent to 76 
pounds. 

Retail Prices To Rise 

Although 1990/91 grower prices for 
fresh vegetables, potatoes, and dry beans 
are expected to be lower than a year ear- 
lier, retail prices likely will be higher in 
1991 as hikes in fuel prices drive up 
transportation costs. In the Northeast, 
for example, transportation charges have 
averaged 16 percent of the retail cost for 
California iceberg lettuce and 6 percent 
for Florida tomatoes over the last 5 years. 

Fewer acres were planted to fresh vegeta- 
bles last fall, contributing to the higher 
expected retail prices in 199L The Con- 
sumer Price Index for both canned and 
frozen vegetables in 1990 probably aver- 
aged 1 -3 percent above a year earlier 
despite larger output of processing vege- 
tables. 

Relatively strong potato and dry bean 
prices during 1989 encouraged increased 
acreage in 1990, Despite continued 
severe drought in the Red River Valley 
of North Dakota and Minnesota and a 
blistering heat wave in the Northwest, 
expanded acreage boosted the 1990 
potato crop 6 percent above a year earlier 
to 370.4 million cwi + 
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Dry bean output probably approached a 
near record 32.6 million cwl in 1990, up 
38 percent from 1989 and slightly below 
the 1981 record when exports were at 
their peak. Output of pinto, navy, great 
northern, and red kidney beans — the top 
four classes — rose in 1990. Producuon 
of other beans, including black beans and 
blackeyc beans, also increased. 

The larger 1990/9 1 potato crop may 
result in grower prices slightly below a 
year ago, but strong processing demand 
and increased shrinkage in part of the fall 
crop will prevent prices from falling sig- 
nificantly below a year earlier With 
potato growers on the verge of a third 
consecutive year of relatively strong 
prices, acreage in 1991 may remain near 
a year earlier. If yields improve, this 
year's potato output likely will go up. 

Frozen french fry and potato chip exports 
in 1990 rose substantially from a year 
ago, offsetting a decline of about one- 
tenth in fresh exports. While the bulk of 
the U + S + potato crop is produced for 
domestic consumption, almost a third of 
the dry bean crop is grown for export. 

Dry bean exports are expected to have 
been up about 10 percent from a year ear- 
lier in 1990, Sales of great northern and 
navy beans were up from a year ago, 
white pinto beans fell about one-third. 
The LUC remains the major foreign mar- 
ket, followed by Japan, France, and 
Algeria, 

Many Niche Markets 
WillExpand 

Although the market for specially vegeta- 
bles and herbs is small, it is expanding 
more rapidly than the rest of the industry. 
Supplies, including imports, of specialty 
vegetables in 1 990 were up 1 2- 1 5 per- 
cent from a year earlier. 

The market for specialties will continue 
to grow during ihe 1990's as the appeal 
of unusual produce grows and the popula- 
tion of various ethnic groups increases. 
Prices for some of these high-cosi vegeta- 
bles may come down as the number of 
growers increases, and as growers and 
retailers develop new production and 
marketing technologies. 



In contrast, the market for organic pro- 
duce has grown dramatically during the 
past decade, but there arc significant 
obstacles that could slow growth during 
the 1990's. Consumers using high-vol- 
ume retail outlets may be unwilling to 
pay the substantial price premiums asso- 
ciated with organic produce. 

Organic wholesale prices for iceberg let- 
tuce, russet potatoes, carrots, and toma- 
toes were more than double the 
corresponding non -organic prices in the 
Los Angeles terminal market, according 
to a recent issue of the industry's weekly 
Organic Wholesale Market Report. 

Pesticide A vailability 
Is Key Factor 

The outcome of the public debate on pes- 
ticide use in agriculture may have more 
influence on vegetable production in the 
1990's than any other issue. The contin- 
ued availability of pesticides to vegetable 
growers is far from certain. The influ- 
ence of consumer and environmental 
groups, as seen with the passage of mea- 
sures on sustainable agriculture and 
organic certification in the 1990 farm 
bill, is likely to conunue growing. 

Although there is little data available on 
pesticide use in the vegetable industry at 
this time, it appears that U.S. vegetable 
growers now use fewer pesticides than in 
earlier years. 

Integrated pest management (IPM) is one 
alternative that reduces the use of pesti- 
cides by combining crop rotations, resis- 
tant varieties, and other cultural and 
biological methods with pesticide appli- 
cations only when pest populations are 
economically damaging. 

According to the Extension Service, veg- 
etable growers have increased their use 
of this alternative substantially during 
the 1980's. Combined state, federal, and 
industry funding of vegetable IPM pro- 
jects receiving federal funds rose from 
approximately $64,000 in 1978, when 
funds were largely focused on field 
crops, to almost $3 million in 1989. 



The availability of other inputs during 
the 1990'salsoisunecrtaia Vegetable 

growers are facing increased competition 
for irrigation water and land in many 
major production areas. 

Migration of irreplaceable agricultural 
labor into other occupations during the 
1990's is another impending concern. 
Depending on the resolution of these var- 
ious issues, new low-cost vegetable 
farms in nontraditional areas of the U.S. 
and abroad could develop during the 
1990's, 

U.S. growers also arc concerned about 
the prospects for a U.S + -Mexico free 
trade agreement, which could dramati- 
cally increase competition in the domes- 
tic vegetable market. Commodities most 
sensitive to tariff elimination include 
asparagus, broccoli, artichokes, cauli- 
flower, and tomatoes. 

The effects of tariff elimination could be 
somewhat mitigated by a potential snap- 
back provision and by small U.S. export 
gains for potatoes and dry beans, but 
would be complicated by increased U.S. 
investment in Mexico. The structure of 
the U.S. vegetable industry likely would 
change, as less efficient firms closed and 
larger U.S. firms shipped more vegeta- 
bles from Mexico, [Catherine Greene 
(202)219-0880]^ 
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U.S. Exports 
To Slip 
$l-$2 Billion 



U.S. agricultural capons are 
expected to decline in fiscal 
1991, Export value is expected 
to fall $1.6 billion to 538-5 billion, the 
first drop since fiscal 1986, Export vol- 
ume is expected to be off 6 percent to 
139.5 million tons, pulled down by a loss 
of coarse grain exports. 

Following larger harvests by traditional 
grain importers, lower world grain trade 
is expected. And the US, share of world 
grain trade probably will drop following 
increased competitor production. US. 
com exports will decline largely because 
of a forecast one-third drop in total com 
imports by the Soviet Union, And larger 
world wheat production is resulting in 
sharply lower wheat prices, but little 
response in import demand. 

Higher prices are forecast for soybeans 
and soybean meal in 199 1 , offsetting an 
expected decline in the volume of soy- 
bean exports. Exports of high-value 
products are expected to continue rising 
and set a record. High-value exports will 
get a boost from continued economic 
growth in major markets and the lower 
value of the dollar. 



U,S, agricultural imports are expected to 
fall slightly to $22 billion. Imports rose 
$1 billion to a record $22.5 billion in fis- 
cal 1990, following destructive winter 
freezes in Texas and Florida that sharply 
cut the citrus crop. Still the U.S, trade 
surplus is expected to fall this year by 
$1.1 billion to $16.5 billion. 

Grain and Oilseed 
Volume To Drop 

The volume of U.S, wheat and flour 
exports is forecast to show little change 
from a year earlier in fiscal 1991, reach- 
ing 28,7 million tons as rising flour 
exports offset lower exports of unmilled 
wheat However, the substantially lower 
prices brought on by record world pro- 
duction will drop the value about $1.1 
billion below a year earlier- Lower 
wheat prices account for most of the 
$300-million decline expected in exports 
to China and most of a 5200-million 
drop expected in exports to Africa. 

U.S. coarse grain export volume is fore- 
cast down 92 million tons from a year 
earlier to 59.8 million. Coarse grain 
sales to Mexico and a number of smaller 
importers are forecast down, but loss of 
sales to the Soviet Union accounts for 
almost all of the expected decline. The 
value of U.S coarse grain exports will 
probably decline nearly $1 billion in fis- 
cal 1991. 

Similarly, the value of U.S. agricultural 
exports to the Soviet Union is likely to 
fall about $1 billion in fiscal 1991. US- 
agricultural export credit guarantees are 
expected to help sustain Soviet purchases 
from the U.S. at around $2 billion in fis- 
cal 1991. But smaller U,S, shipments to 
the Soviet Union are expected because of 
the near-record Soviet grain crop, tight 
supplies of foreign exchange, and a sharp 
rise in food aid and export credits offered 
by competitors. 

These factors, coupled with the USSR's 
economic, financial, and political tur- 
moil, are expected to slash the volume of 
grain imports from all sources in 
1990/91, perhaps by more than 25 per* 
cent Most of thisdropisexpectedto 
occur in coarse grains, the major U.S, 
export to the USSR, 



With Soviet grain production increasing 
around 25 million tons, government pro- 
curements arc expected to rise more than 
10 percent, much less than planned. 
World wheat prices almost 30 percent 
below a year earlier will help the Soviets 
cut their wheal import bill. 

Within the oilseed complex, U.S. soy* 
bean exports arc expected to drop 1,1 
million tons in fiscal 1991 to 16.1 mil* 
lion. An increase in foreign production, 
larger- than -anticipated beginning stocks 
in South American countries, and 
reduced demand in major importing 
countries are the major causes. 

However, slightly higher soybean prices 
will leave export value nearly unchanged 
ai $38 billion. Soybean meal exports 
are expected to increase in bom value 
and volume to 5 million tons and $1.1 
billion. 

Despite prospects for higher cotton pro- 
duction in 1991, low beginning stocks 
and strong domestic use are projected to 
slightly lower U.S. exports to 1.6 million 
tons. Throughout the year, global pro- 
duction and use are expected to be in 
close balance. Export value is expected 
to remain unchanged from a year earlier 
at $2,7 billion, despite the drop in vol- 
ume. 

The value of livestock, dairy, and poultry 
exports in fiscal 1991 is forecast up 
slightly from last year. Exports are 
expected to set a record $6.9 billion, due 
mainly to gains in sales of beef and veal, 
hides and skins, poultry meat, butter, 
cheese, and nonfat dried milk, Increased 
sales of livestock products to Japan and 
Korea probably will more than offset pro- 
jected declines in sales to ihc EC 

Horticultural product exports also are 
forecast to set a record of S5. 5 billion in 
1991, up from 1990*5 55,2 billion. 
Exports of citrus fruits, almonds, and pis- 
tachios arc expected to register marked 
gains. Continued strong demand from 
Canada and from East Asian markets is 
the major factor behind the projected 
growth. 
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EC Purchases 
Likely To Be Flat 

Off selling gains and losses characterize 
the value of U.S. agricultural exports to 
the EC in fiscal 1991. Exports rose 
nearly $300 million to 56.8 billion last 
year. In 1991, lowercotton and meat 
exports probably will offset gains in hor- 
ticultural and other high-value products. 

While demand for protein meal by the 
EC livestock sector should rise slightly 
in 1991 > soybean meal use is expected to 
decline. Soybean meal use will continue 
to shrink because of substitution there of 
other protein meals — particularly domes- 
tically grown rapesccd meal — for soy- 
bean meal. Soybean meal also will face 
continued competition from other EC 
protein crops (peas, beans, and lupins), 
which were produced in record volume 
in 1990. 

In addition, near-record EC ojlseed pro- 
duction last year and large fall rapeseed 
plantings have further weakened the out- 
look for EC oilseed and soybean meal 
imports. However, with soybean produc- 
tion in both Argentina and Brazil fore- 
cast to decline, reduced competition from 
South American suppliers should benefu 
U.S. soybean and meal exports. 

U.S. agricultural exports to Japan also 
are expected to remain about the same in 
1991, at a near-record S8.1 billion. 
Although Japan's economy is in its long- 
est post-war expansion, the economic 
outlook there is clouded by higher crude 
oil prices, higher interest rates, shaky 
financial institutions, and declining asset 
values. 

Higher interest rates could dampen the 
capital spending that has propelled 
Japan'scurrenteconomicboom. Per- 
sonal consumption remains strong, but 
the stock market's slide has reduced opti- 
mism about the economy's ability to 
weather oil price rises. 



The value of U.S. animal product exports 
to Japan is forecast to rise modestly this 
year, mainly reflecting higher expected 
U.S. export prices for beef and pork. 
After particularly rapid growth in recent 
years* U.S. beef exports to Japan were 
virtually unchanged in fiscal 1990, at 
223,000 tons. 

High beef stocks in Japan held down 
imports while continued high retail 
prices curtailed growth in consumption. 
With beef and veal production there fore- 
cast to increase about S percent in 1991 
to 560,000 tons, Japan's beef imports are 
likely to remain steady. 

Lower feed grain and soybean exports to 
Japan also are expected in 1991, more 
than offsetting the impact of higher 
prices. U.S. feed grain exports to Japan 
rose last year, but are forecast to decline 
in 1991 because of sluggish demand 
from the feed sector and greater competi- 
tion from China's corn. Japan's imports 
of China's corn are expected to increase 
during 1990/91 because of a bumper har- 
vest in China and an intensified export 
drive to earn hard currency. 

Lower U.S. soybean sales to Japan also 
are forecast in 1991. Japan's soybean 
cmshings in 1990/91 are expected to be 
slightly lower because of larger than nor- 
mal beginning stocks. 

U.S. cotton exports to Japan are expected 
to expand modestly in 1991, and horticul- 
tural exports are likely to benefit from 
rebounding U.S. grapefruit production. 
Fruit and other high-value product sales 
probably will go up because of the 
renewed strength of the Japanese yen. 

Sales to Taiwan 
Expected Down 

Exports are expected to remain about the 
same to Eastern Europe, Hong Kong, the 
Middle East, and Canada* However, 
U.S. farm product sales to Taiwan are 
forecast to drop slightly in fiscal 1991, 
the first decline since 1986. The drop is 
due mainly to weaker demand for cotton, 
coarse grains, and soybeans. In addition, 
slower economic growth will weaken the 
demand for high-value products. 



Taiwan's hog industry typically accounts 
for about half of all local feed grain and 
soybean meal consumption, and the 
industry switched from expanding to liq- 
uidating late last year. Early in 1990, 
increased Taiwanese pork exports to 
Japan and strong profits encouraged herd 
expansion, which in turn led to lower 
prices later in the year. 

U.S. exports of cotton to Taiwan are fore* 
cast to decrease. Previous appreciation 
of Taiwan's currency and rising labor 
costs have substantially affected the com- 
petitiveness of Taiwan's export-oriented 
textile industry. Although some firms 
have upgraded their facilities, many oth- 
ers chose to relocate— mainly to China 
and Southeast Asia. 

As with Taiwan, U.S. agricultural 
exports to South Korea in fiscal 1991 are 
expected to fall for the first time since 
1986. Reduced sales of U.S. coarse 
grains are largely behind the anticipated 
$100-million drop to S2.6 billion. 
China's reemergence as a competitor in 
coarse grains and Korea's expanded use 
of low-priced wheat for livestock feeding 
explain the drop. [Stephen MotDonald 
(202)2194822] HB 
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U.S. agricultural trade balance 
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Farm Income 
To Shrink 
From Record 



White most farm income mea- 
sures set records last year, 
domestic and international fac- 
tors coming into play laic last year mean 
that U.S. farmers arc likely to see some- 
what lower net incomes in 1991. 

Cash receipts for crops are expected to 
increase in 1991, while steady livestock 
receipts are anticipated. However, 
reduced direct government payments and 
higher production expenses will over- 
shadow the rise in cash receipts. So 
farmers' net cash income likely will drop 
2-3 percent from last year in nominal 
terms. And net farm income is expected 
to slip about 5 percent from the 1 990 
record. 

Net farm income is a measure of the 
value of production plus government pay- 
ments less all costs in a calendar year, 
while net cash income reflects commodi- 
ties sold in a calendar year plus govern- 
ment payments less out-of-pocket costs. 
Net farm income includes some noncash 
revenue and expense items, such as the 
imputed rental value of owner-occupied 
housing. 



Equity growth is expected to slow to 
about 2 percent in 1991, mostly because 
land values arc forecast to rise by a mod- 
est 2-4 percent Farm borrowing is not 
expected to increase significantly 
because of the expected drop in i ncome. 
When adjusted for the 4- to 5-percent 
inflation probable this year, farm equity 
and land values likely will contract. 

Record Sales Expected 

The record crop and livestock sales antic- 
ipated in 1991 are forecast to boost cash 
receipts 1 -4 percent from last year, push- 
ing total sales to $1 70-S175 billion. 
Strong sales growth has been a driving 
force in the farm sector recovery since 
1987. 

Livestock receipts are expected to match 
1990's record of $91 billion, Cattle 
prices are forecast to remain strong, aver- 
aging in the mid-$70's. Cash receipts for 
cattle and calves will be up about 3 per- 
cent in 1991, while hog receipts arc antic- 
ipated to hold firm as an expected 3* to 
4-percent price drop is offset by higher 
marketings. 

Poultry sales arc likely to be up 1(M5 
percent this year, reflecting strong gains 
in demand and production. Cash receipts 
for dairy products are expected to drop 
10 percent, as production growth contin- 
ues pushing down milk prices. 

Total crop receipts likely will be $78-$82 
billion in 1991, upSl-S5 billion from 
1990. Pushed by low stocks and pulled 
by a strong livestock sector, feed grain 
sales are forecast to increase as much as 
$3 billion. Com receipts probably will 
be up lOpercent, while soybean receipts 
arc expected to rise above $1 1 billion. 



Soybean prices, anticipated to be stable 
in 1991, likely will be under some addi- 
tional pressure because of the planting 
flexibility allowed under the new farm 
and budget bills. 

Com production is expected to increase 
if acreage reduction program require* 
ments decrease from 1990's 10 percent 
Some producers may opt not to partici- 
pate in the government program this year 
and expand their planted acreage. 

At the beginning of last year, wheat was 
one of the strongest crop commodities. 
Harvested acres increased 12 percent and 
yields rose by over 20 percent, resulting 
in a 35-perccnigain in production. 

Wheat prices fell throughout 1990 as 
traders anticipated the bumper crop. 
Wheat receipts in 1990 probably 
declined 5- 10 percent, because the price 
decline more than offset the rise in vol- 
ume. Wheat sales in 1991 are forecast 
down as much as $2 billion, with planted 
acreage declining and stocks holding the 
market price below the 1990 average. 

Direct government payments to farmers 
arc forecast to fall 10-15 percent in 1991, 
due partly to the initial impact of the new 
farm bill. Total payments* however, are 
largely derived from 1990 program par- 
ticipation and market conditions. So, to 
an extent, the decline continues the late- 
1980's trend of a shrinking proportion of 
income from government payments. 

Government payments to farmers, plus 
net Commodity Credit Corporation out- 
lays, have fallen steadily from 10 percent 
of gross cash income in 1987 to about 5 
percent in 1990. 
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The farm and budgei bills are anticipated 
to reduce government payments to farm- 
ers by $700 to $900 million in 1991, 
Most of the reduction is due to the ineli- 
gibility of flexible acreage for advance 
deficiency payments. 

A Cost Squeeze 
In 1991 

The $1- to $6-billion increase in gross 
cash income in 1991 will be accompa- 
nied by a rise of S2-$8 billion in cash 
expenses. The most noticeable farm cost 
increases stem from the August oil price 
shock, which raised the 1990 fuel price 
index 10-15 percent over 1989. 

Despite forecasts of lower oil prices by 
the end of 199 1 , the fuel price index is 
anticipated to rise another 8 to 12 percent 
for the year. Prices of most production 
items, except feed and feeder livestock, 
are expected to drift upward. 

Total expenses are forecast to rise S4-S9 
billion in 1991. Oil- and energy-related 
manufactured input expenses are pro- 
jected to show the greatest gain, adding 
$l-$3 billion to the total. During the 
early 1980's financial crisis, interest 
expenses were almost 16 percent of all 
production expenses, to 1991, interest 
expenses are forecast to be less than 10 
percent of production costs. 

Gross cash income, which includes cash 
receipts, government payments, and 
farm-related income, is forecast up 1-3 
percent this year. But farmers will feel a 
cost squeeze, as expenses rise more than 
revenues. 

This decline in income is not expected to 
signal the beginning of a new era of farm 
financial stress. Adjusted for inflation, 
farmers have cut their debt 50 percent 
from the 1980 peak, and restructured 
their balance sheets in recent years. 

Individual farmers with high debt loads 
will be most sensitive to lower net 
income. However, most farmers will not 
experience the debt repayment problems 
that characterized the mid-1980's, 
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Balance Sheet 
Remains Stable 

The value of U,S, farm assets (excluding 
operator households) rose $24 billion dur- 
ing 1990, an increase of about 3 percent. 
Total assets are forecast to rise to $825- 
$835 billion in 1991, as the rale of 
growth slows to less than 2 percent 
However, with inflation outpacing asset 
growth, real farm asset values contracted 
in 1990 and probably win drop again this 
year. 

Total farm debt is projected to increase 
only slighdy during 1991, An increase 
would end a 7-ycar run of annual reduc- 
tions. Due to the combined effects of 
slightly increasing land values and the 
improving repayment capacity of farm 
borrowers, farm lenders are now less con- 
cerned with loan defaults arising from 
land value declines. 

With debt levels generally lower than in 
the early 1980's, farmers appear to be in 
a better financial position to withstand 
199Ts projected income dip. When 
income fell during the early 1980's, farm- 
ers had substantially higher debt servic- 
ing needs. 



1980 



1985 



1990 



As the Farmers Home Administration 
continues to resolve its problem loan 
portfolio, its farm debt is expected to fall 
$2-$3 billion this year. As of June 30, 
1990, almost half of FmHA farm debt 
was owed by delinquent borrowers. Prin- 
cipal and interest payments delinquent 
more than 4 years totaled over $5 billion- 
Farm equity is expected to be about $700 
billion by theend of 1991, The nominal 
gain in farm equity projected for 1991 
will mark the fifth consecutive year of 
growth. However, adjusted for inflation, 
farm equity likely shrank in 1990 and is 
expected to drop again this year. 

Relatively high rates of return to farm 
equity and assets arc expected to con- 
tinue through 1991, The inflation- 
adjusted rate of return on equity from 
current income is expected to be 3 to 4 
percent in 1991, about the same as in 
1990, [James Ryan (202)219-0798, 
Diane Bertelsen (202) 219-0907, and 
Kenneth Erickson (202) 219-0798} 33 
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Farm Income 
Forecast Errors 

USDA*s farm income forecasts arc 
updated quarterly. The first forecast 
for the next calendar year is released 
at the Department's Annual AgricuJ* 
twal Outlook Conference in the late 
fall. The forecast is revised each suc- 
ceeding quarter, until the final esti- 
mate is made approximately 18 
months after the first forecast. 

The estimates are final in that they are 
no longer subject to quarterly revi- 
sion. However, historic estimates are 
subject to annual revisions. Some- 
times the revisions are significant, 
like last year when the 1987 Agricul- 
tural Census became available. 

Final income estimates for 1989 have 
recently been completed, and it is 
now possible to review the accuracy 
of the farm income forecasts for the 
last 8 years. Comparisons arc made 
between the quarterly forecasts and 
the first published final estimates. 

An accompanying table ("Average 
Absolute Value...") presents the aver- 
age absolute error of income forecasts 
forSyears, 1982 through 1989. The 
outlook conference forecasts as well 
as the forecasts for each subsequent 
quarter were compared to each annual 
estimate. Differences arc absolute val- 
ues so negative errors do not offset 
positive errors. 



Forecast Errors Shrink 
Over Time 

The forecast errors shrink as the year 
progresses. After two quarters, aver- 
age forecast errors for cash receipts 
and cash expenses declined about SO 
percent For noncash income items 
{mainly imputed rental values of farm 
houses and the inventory adjustment), 
average errors do not drop off as 
sharply. Methods of calculating some 
income estimates were changed last 
year, so early 1989 forecasts based on 
established methods diverge more 
than in years without such changes. 

A second table ("Proportional Differ- 
ences...") presents the forecast errors 
as percentages of the final estimate in 
order lo reflect their relative impor- 
tance. The S2- lo $3-billion dollar dif- 
ferences between the first forecasts of 
direct payments, farm-related income, 
and the inventory adjustment repre- 
sent 30 percent to over 100 percent of 
the final estimates, 



The relative errors are largest for 
items of the smallest magnitude. In 
contrast, the first forecasts of cash 
receipts and expenses have errors that 
average 4-6 percent of the final esti- 
mates. 

The forecast errors for net cash and 
net farm income are large because 
both are results of other forecasts. 
They are constructed by subtracting 
expense forecasts from revenue fore- 
casts — any errors in the component 
forecasts arc compounded in the net 
income calculations. In addition, net 
income numbers are less than half the 
size of total expenses and gross 
income. 

Forecasts Show 
Some Bias 

The third table (^Differences 
Between...") shows ranges of forecast 
errors and the number of years that 
outlook conference forecasts were 
above or below the final estimates. 



Average Absolute Value of the Differences Between Forecasts and 
Final Estimates, 1982-89 
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The first forecasts ol gross income 
have more often been below the final 
estimate, although cash receipt fore- 
casts were more often above. 

Expense forecasts exceeded the final 
estimates more often than not* and net 
income forecasts were usually lower 
than final estimates. The first forecast 
of net cash income was below the 
final estimate each of the past 8 years, 
while net farm income was underesti- 
mated in 6 of the past 8 years. 

The absolute error of the 1986 out- 
look forecast was almost $14 billion 
for both net farm and net cash 
income. After two quarters, the fore- 
casts of both were within $5 billion of 
the 1986 estimates. The outlook fore- 
casts were closest to final estimates 
for 1984. Net cash income was fore- 
cast at 52 billion less than the esti- 
mate, while the net farm income 
forecast was within $1 billion of the 
1984 estimate. 

Outlook conference forecasts of 1989 
net cash income were nearly 55 bil- 
lion (8 percent) below the final esti- 
mate, and of net farm income nearly 
$1 billion (2 percent) above the esti- 
mate. Forecasts made about a year 
later, in the fourth quarter of 1989, 
were only 1 percent less than the esti- 
mate of net cash income, (Diane 
Benehen (202) 219-0907] 
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Higher 

Energy Prices 
Lift Expenses 



Farmers are expected to spend $127- 
$133 billion in 1991 for agricul- 
tural inputs, 2-6 percent above a 
year earlier. Much of the rise is linked to 
higher energy prices throughout the econ- 
omy. In addition, rarmers* purchases 
will rise because more input-intensive 
crops likely will be planted in 1991 than 
last year. 

Farmers* use of inputs depends heavily 
on the crop mix and the number of acres 
planted. Seeding rates, fertilizer and pes- 
ticide application rates, and Ullage prac- 
tices tend to change slowly over the 
years, leaving acres planted as the major 
determinant of total consumption. 

Planted acreage of the principal row and 
solid-seeded crops peaked in 1981, fell 
dramatically in 1983 due to a policy 
shift, bounced back in 1984, and 
declined through 1988. During 1989 and 
1990, planted acreage was 3-5 percent 
above 1988 levels. 



Much or the planted acreage variation in 
the 1980*s was because of fluctuations in 
the input* intensive row crops. Row 
crops include corn, sorghum, soybeans, 
flaxseed, peanuts, sunflowers, cotton, dry 
edible beans, potatoes, sweetpotatocs, 
sugar bee is, tobacco, and sugarcane. 

The less intensively farmed solid-seeded 
(i.e., small grains) crop acreage declined 
between 1982 and 1988, but increased 6 
million acres between 1988 and 1990. 
The solid-seeded acreage is dominated 
by winter wheat, but also includes the 
other wheats, oats, barley, rice, and rye. 

Even if 1991 planted acreage remains 
about even with last year, the mix of 
crops will shift because of changes in 
Acreage Reduction Program (ARP) 
requirements, increased farm program 
flexibility, and changing market priees. 
There likely will be an increase in row 
crop acreage and a decrease in sol id 
seeded crops. More specifically, wheat 
area is expected to drop while oilseed, 
com, and cotton plantings move up. 



Seed Use To Slip, 
Fertilizer Prices Up 

In 1991, seed use is forecast to fall about 
4 percent from last year due to the 
decline in winter wheat acreage. In 
1990, seed consumption by the eight 
major field crops was close to 6.3 million 
tons, down 13 percent from the 1981 
record, Corn and soybean seeding rates 
were up in 1990 from a year earlier as 
soil moisture Conditions returned to nor- 
mal, while cotton seeding rates were 
slightly lower. 

USDA's prices paid index for seeds in 
1 990 was similar to the previous year, 
and is likely to remain flat in 1991 if 
planted acreage declines and commodity 
prices continue weakening. Seed prices 
for nonhybrid crops tend to follow com- 
mercial crop prices. 

In 1989, greater planted acreage, reduced 
seed supply, increased commodity 
prices, and more expensive off-season 
production led to some significant seed 
price increases. Forage seed prices also 
rose as farmers put more land into the 
Conservation Reserve Program. How- 
ever, in 1 990 seed supplies returned to 
normal while commodity prices fell from 
drought-induced levels of 1988 and 1989, 



Principal Row Crop Acreage Is Expected To Rise in 1 991 
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Diesel Fuel and Crude Oil Prices Are Likely To Climb Sharply , 

Cents /gallon 
100 




1 . . While Fuel Use Drops Slightly 1 
Billion gallons 




1982 
1990 and 1991 projected. 

Fertilizer use in 1991 should be near 20 
million tons, about even with last year, 
as row crop acreage expands sufficiently 
to offset the decline in small grains acre- 
age. Fertilizer nutrient consumption 
stood at 19.9 million tons for the 1989 
fertilizer year (July/Tune), only slightly 
less than the estimated 1990 consump- 
tion. 



Last year's survey of application rates 
shows that the share of acres treated with 
nitrogen, phosphate, or potash was below 
or the same as 1989, but application rates 
were slighdy higher for com, soybeans, 
and cotton. Yet. for wheat, both the 
share of acres treated and application 
rates were lower than in 1989. 



For com, Ehe major consumer of fertil- 
izer nutrients, application rates for nitro- 
gen, phosphate, and potash were 1 -3 
pounds above a year earlier- More nor- 
mal soil moisture conditions in the Corn 
Belt probably had a positive effect on 
application rates, 

Despite modest decreases in fertilizer 
demand projected for 199 1 , prices likely 
will beS-lOr^^rrtakovctosty 031 " 
because of the recent surge in energy 
prices. Fertilizer prices since 1984 have 
been well below the peak-use years of 
1981 and 1982 due to falling demand 
and lower energy costs. The sharp rise in 
energy prices during second- half 1990 
signals a return to the nominal prices of 
1981 and 1982. 

In 1991, with wheat acreage down signif- 
icantly and com, soybean, and cotton 
acreage anticipated to increase slightly, 
pesticide consumption is expected to rise 
2-4 percent from last year. As new prod- 
ucts are more widely adopted which 
require very small amounts of active * 
ingredient per acre, total pesticide pound- 
age may actually decline even through 
the number of acres treated remains sta- 
ble or even increases. 

Despite slightly fewer planted acres 
expected in 199 1, pesticide prices proba- 
bly will increase 2-A percent as petro- 
leum price increases filter through to 
prices paid by farmers. Pesticide prices, 
as measured by USDA's prices paid 
index for agricultural chemicals, trended 
downward between 1984 and 1987. But 
the trend has reversed, with the index 
increasing 10 percent between 1988 and 
1990. 

Tractor Sales 
Have Slipped 

Since July, monthly sales of tractors and 
combines have fallen below a year ear- 
lier. While sales last year probably were 
up from 1989, the outlook for 1991 has 
become much less bullish. Nonetheless, 
tractor sales are projected near 1990 lev- 
els, despite the recent sales weaknesses. 
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Furthermore, the outlook is for declining 
net farm income and fairly flat planted 
acreage. Also, some uncertainty regard- 
ing the impact of the 1990 farm bill may 
lower investment. The suspended GATT 
talks probably are dampening farmers* 
willingness to buy new equipment* 

Forces pressuring up sales include stable 
or declining interest rates, increasing 
cash marketings, and stable farm 
debt/asset ratios. 

Farmers 1 purchases of capital goods 
between 1980 and 1986 fell by nearly 60 
percent Very conservative investment 
decisions in the 1980's were influenced 
by rising real interest rates, declining 
commodity prices, dropping agricultural 
exports, falling land values, reduced 
planted cropland, the capital spending 
binge in the 1970's, and a reluctance to 
take on additional debt. 

Tractors and other farm machinery typi- 
cally make up about 60 percent of all cap- 
ital expenditures. Buildings and land 
improvements account for about 25-30 
percent, and cars and trucks the remain- 
ing 10-15 peicenL Large new tractor pur- 
chases were one of the hardest hit 
categories, with sales off 75 percent 
between 1980 and 1986, but have recov- 
ered since then. 



Following 1986, the 7-year slump for the 
farm machinery industry ended. Unit 
sales of new farm tractors and other large 
pieces of farm equipment increased in 
1987, 1988, and 1989, and are likely to 
have posted further gains in 1990. Sales 
of new over-40 horsepower tractors may 
have reached 63,000-65,000 in 1990, up 
from nearly 60,000 in 1989. 

Energy Expenses 
Jump Sharply 

If the world price of crude oil averages 
$30 per barrel this year, farm energy 
expenses for diesel fuel, gasoline, liqui- 
fied natural gas, and electricity likely 
will rise 10-15 percent from 1990. An 
average price of $40 per barrel would 
raise farm energy expenses around one- 
fourth. In addition, the increase in the 
motor fuels tax will increase farm energy 
expenditures 1.5 percent. 

With only a modest change in planted 

acreage forecast for 1991, energy use 
likely will remain about even with last 
year. Although rapid petroleum price 
increases tend to encourage energy con- 



Tractor Sales To Remain Flat 
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servation in the long run, short-nm 
adjustments in energy consumption are 
often difficult to make because farmers 
tend to change their holdings of equip* 
ment slowly. 

Farmers' consumption of petroleum prod- 
ucts has been steadily declining since 
1982, regardless of planted acreage. 
While acres planted influence energy 
use, other factors are more important 
The switch from gasoline to diesel 
engines, reduced tillage operations, 
larger multi -function machines, and inno- 
vations in crop drying and irrigation have 
contributed to the decline in fuel con- 
sumption. 

While no- till farming has not been 
widely adopted, reduced tillage systems 
are now as prevalent as conventional till- 
age systems in many parts of the country. 

It is clear that crude oil prices dictate the 
price farmers pay for diesel fuel. As of 
November, the U.S. Department of 
Energy forecast that crude oil and diesel 
fuel prices would increase 30-40 percent 
in l991,but unpredictable geopolitical 
forces will shape the final 1991 petro- 
leum price structure. 

Since agriculture directly consumes Only 
3-4 percent of all energy used in the 
U.S., changes in the farm sector's use 
will have little Impact on petroleum 
prices. [Stan Daberkow and John 
Schaub (202)219-0464] B3 
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Subject Index (1986-90) 



References are coded "month/page, " Example: 6/5 means June 
issue, page 5. 

Acreage reduction programs: 1986— 3/22, 23, 4/9, 8/13, 9/30, 10/27, 
31*11/13, 12/22,26; 7957— 11/19, 23; 7955— 11/20,26; 7959— 
3/2, 12/18; 7990-3/2, 22, 7/30, 1 1/24, 29, 12/28 (rar a/:so Com- 
modity programs, Conservation Reserve Program, and Farm 
programs) 

Africa — 

North Africa (see Exports— Forecasts by region) 
South Africa: 7956—11/25 
Sub-Saharan Africa: 1986— 5/18; 
1989— 7/24; 7990-^ 9/3 i 

Agricultural exports (we Exports, U.S. agricultural) 

Agricultural imports (see Imports, U.S. agricultural) 

Agricultural Resources Convention Program: 1990 — 11/28, 12/28 

Agriculture and the U.S. economy: 1986— 1 1/2, 12/26; 7957— 10/2, 
12/2; 7955— 6/2,18; 7959— 12/17; 7990— 12/2 («tfdta> Econ- 
omy, general) 

Almonds: 7957—8/16 

Alternative agriculture: /955-^l/26, 12/22; 7959—10/24 

Aquaculturec 7955— 6/16, 12/12; 1989— 1-2/27, 4/17(catfish) 

Argentina (see Southern Hemisphere) 

As i a m ark c t (see also individual count rt es): 1 986 — 1-2/13,4/15 

Australia: 1990— H/15 

BankJ and savings & loans: 7957- 3/20, 10/25; 7955—5/23 (fail- 
ures), 8/20 (and the drought), 12/18; 1989— 3/22 (farmland hold- 
ings), 4/2, 5/23, 6/22,9/20; 7990—3/12, 12/18 (ratftoFarm 
Credit System) 

Barges (J^ Transport at ion) 

Brazil: 7990—6/31, 8/29 (re«? tfta> Southern Hemisphere) 

Broiler industry, U.S.: 7956—7/22; 1988— 5/15; 7959— 
4/6, 8/26; 7990—5/17, 7/12 

Budget Reconciliation Act of 1988: 7955-^4/23 

California: 7959^1/30{watcr restrictions); 7990— fi/14, 9/23 
Canada: 7956— 11/17; 7957— 12/20; 7955— 3/14; 7959— 3/20 (free 

trade agreement), 5/14; 7990—5/17, 7/19 
Callie cycle; 7956—5/9; 7957—1/9; 795£-l 1/24; 7959—3/6 
Cereal production: 7957—6/34 
Chile: 7959-^1/13, 12/12 
China (PRC)— 

Agricultural production and trade; 7957 — 12/29 
Imports from U.S.: 7956—1-2/13, 4/15; 7955-8/22; 7959— 
9/16 
Cigarette consumption: 7957—3/10; 7955—1 1/13; 7959—1 1/12, 

27; 7990—12/13 
Commodity prices: 7956—1 1/2; 7990-^4/15 (milk), 4/19 (com and 

broilers), 11/26 (com and poultry) 
Commodity programs — 

1986: 7956—1^2/2,11,3/22,23,4/9,24,25,8/10,13,15,9/2, 

10/29, 12/10 
1987: 7956-^1/25, 8/10, 1 1/25, 12/6,10; 7957—7/13, 9/31 
1988: 7955-^4/23, 8/13 (cotton marketing loans), 9/23, 

11/2,20,12/25 
1989:7959—3/2,5/30,6/15 
1991:7990—6/36,11/28,12/28 
Congress: 7957—3/24, 8/25 (farm bill revisions); 7959—7/21 
Conservation; 7900^-8/23 (wetlands) 
Conservation Reserve Program (CRP): 7956—9/30; 7957— 
1 1/19,27; 7955—3/28, 7/17, 8/32,33, 9/23, 1 1/20; 7959—3/28. 
8/25, 12/18; 7990-3/19, 4/30,3/33, 9/21, 11/28, 12/28 



Consumer spending on food: 7955— 12/20; 7956—5/17; 7957— 

4/34, 5/22. 8/20; 7955 — 11/2 (see also World food consumption 

an^Food prices, retail) 
Corn industry, U.S.: 7957—5/12 (com oU vs. soybean oil); 1988— 

7/28(ethanol), 10/14, 12/22; 7959—8/26, 10/29 
Cost of production (see Production costs) 
Colt on — 

U.S.: 7955—8/13, 12/30; 7959-^1/19 (under trade liberaliza- 
tion); 7990— 1 1/11, 11A2 
World market (see World cotton market) 
Credit, farm (see Farm credit) 
Crop insurance: 7990 — 7/24 
Cropland: 7990— 11/24 
Crops: 7990—6/2 (forecast accuracy), 8/2, 9/13 (industrial uses) (see 

monthly crop highlights) 
Crops, world production (see World crop production) 

Dairy industry: 7956—9/8 (technology); 7957—6/1 1 

(finances); 1988—10/13, 12/11; 7959—9/11 
Dairy Termination Program: 7956—3/22,23, 8/8; 7957—11/27 
Dairy, world market (see World dairy market) 
Debt- 
Less developed countries: 7957—7/26; 7955—4/29; 7959— 

8/18,9/15; 1990— 11/19 
Farm: 7956—6/13,9/21, 10/2; 7957— 3/24 (debt at risk), 5/2 
(U.S. debt), 9/22; 7955—1-2/24, 3/22, 4/18, 8/16; 7959—1- 
2/28, 6/22, 7/18, 8/23, 10/18; 7990—1-2/28, 3/12, 11/2 
Deficit— 

U.S. federal: /957— 3/16, 6/2; 7990— KV23 
U.S. trade: 7957—3/16, 10/29; 7955—6/2 
Deregulation (ree Energy, Pesticides, Transportation) 
Dollar, U.S<: 7956-^1/19,20, 6/17, 9/26; 7957—5/11; 7955—3/18, 

10/16,21,11/1 6; 7959— 11/20 
Drought — 

African: 7956—5/18 

U.S.: 7955—7/2,8/2,7,17,20,22,34,36,37,9/18,24,28,30, 
10/14,28,30, 11/2,21,24,26, 12/28; 7959—1-2/2,3/2,28, 
4/2, 27, 29 (assistance), 4/30, 6/2, 7/19, 9/2, 10/33 
Drybeans: 1988—10/15 

Eastern Europe: 7956—1-2/13, 4/:5; 7959—1 1/14; 7990—4/16, 

4/27,5/28,6/13,7/2.8/14 
Economy, general — 

U.S.: 7957—3/16,6/20, IQ/26; 7955— 3/18, 6/2,18,9/20, 
12/19; 7959—3/26, 6/24, 9/22, 25, 26, 1 1/20, 12/17; 7990— 
4/27, 6/20, 8/20, 10/23, 11/2. 12/2, 22 
World; 7956-^1/20, 6/20; 7955—1^2/2; 7959—1^2/31; 7990— 
1 1/19 (r«? also World economy) 
Employment: 7990—7/27 
Energy; 7956-^1/20, 5/21, 9/26; 7955—6/2; 7959—1-2/34, 5/27; 

7990—10/18,21,23,32, 11/2. 19, 12/22 
Environment: 7956—12/22; 7957— 11/24; 7955—3/28, 5/26 
(groundwater), 8/32, 10/26, 12/22; 7959—5/34, 7/24, 10/24, 26; 
/P90—8/14 8/33,9/21 
Erosion, sod: 7956—10/27; 7957—4/28; /955— 3/28; 7959—10/24 
Ethanol: 7955—7/28 
European Community — 

Agricultural policy: 7956— 7/18, 8/34, 11/15; 7955—12/38; 

/P90^i/i6 t 5/28, 7/16. 12/15 
Enlargement's effect: 7956—7/18; 7959—10/16 
Europe 1992: 7959—4/25, 12/33 
Trade conflict with U.S.: 7956—7/18, 8/*4; 7957—3/13; 
7059—3/35,6/10, 10/13, 12/33 (jrcato Western Europe) 
Excess capacity for agricultural production: 7956 — 4/2, 10/31; 

7955-9/2,23; 7959—3/28, §/25, 11/2, 12/18 
Exchange rates (see Dollar, U.S.) 
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Export Enhancement Program: 1988— 5/20, 7/22; 7050^- 8/17; 

1990—8/25. 11/28 
Exports, U.S. agricultural — 

Forecasts by commodity ind region: 1986 — 1-2/13; 1987 — 
10/13; 7955—1*2/27; 7950—8/22, 1 0/1 7; 1990— 1-2/25, 
4#, 6/2 (forecast accuracy), 7/19, 10/1 6 

Forecasts by commodity; 1986 — 1*2/13, 10/12 (fruit & vegeta- 
bles); 1987— 8/37 (grains & oilseeds); 1988—5/15 (broil- 
ers). 6/1 S (bulk vs high-value), 7/22 (wheat), 8/22, 9/16 
(grapefruit), 10/13 (nonfat dry milk), 15 (diy beans), 11/16; 
/ 959— 1-2/5 (major commodities), 4/14 (wheat), 5/1 8 (ap- 
ples), 5/20, 6/18 (fertilizer), 8/8, 11/12 (iobacco); 1990— 
9/18 (soybean), 10/14 (peanuts), 1 1/13 (fruit)* 12/13 
(tobacco) 

Forecast by region: 7956 — 4/15, 7/15; 79^9—1-2/31 

Oil price impact: 1990— 10/32 

Programs: 7090— 8/25 

U.S. position in world trade: /056— 4/15, 5/2, 6/2,15, 8/2, 9/2, 
9/15 (Argentine competition), 9/1 8 (Brazilian competition), 
10/16(ag trade balance), \ 1/15; 1987— 1M (export out- 
look), 9/28 (Third World market), 10/29 (balance of pay- 
ments), 12/2; 1988—1-2/221, 4/29, 6/18,20, 7/22, 8/22,27, 
10/16,21, 1 1/16, 12/33; 7959^1/19, 5/2, 20, 6/18, 7/28, 8/2, 
8, 17, 18, 12/33; 1990— 7/19 

Famine in Africa: 7036— 5/18; 1989—5/34 

Farm balance sheet: 7956—9/21; 7955--i/19; 7959—1-2/28; 

7990^1-2/28 
Farm bill — 

Of 1985: 7956— 1-2/2,4/25 

Of 1990: 7959- 7/21, 10/26, 33; 7990—3/2, 6/36, 7/25, 8/25, 
10/26,11/28,12/32 
Farm credit: 7956—3/23, 9/23; 7957—9/20; 7955—3/22, 5/23, 

7/20, 8/17, 12/18; 7959-^/22, 4/2, 6/22, 7/18, 8/23, 9/20 

(FmHA), 10/18; 7990—5/21, 6/17, 7/24, 12/18 
Farm Credit System; 7956—5/23, 6/17, 9/23, 1 1/21; 7957— 3/27, 

12/25; 7955—3/22, 7/20, 8/17, 12/18; 7959—3/22, 4/2, 6/22; 

7900—3/12,4/23,7/24,12/18 
Farm debt («*? Debt, farm) 

Farm equipment leasing (see Leasing, farm equipment) 
Farm exports (j« Exports. U.S. agricultural) 
Farm finances (see Farm credit, Financial condition of fanners) 
Farmfinancinlmanagement: 7956 — 9/21 
Farm income by year {see also Off-farm income) — 

1985 estimates: 7956—1-2/18 

1986 forecasts: 7956—1-2/18,3/14,6/13,9/20, 11/18, 12/14 

1986 esiimates: 7957—3/15,6/19 

1987 forecasts: 7957—1-2/26, 3/15, 6/19, 9/22 

1988 forecasts: 7955—1-2/2,24,4/18, 7/19,8/16,9/18,11/2 

1988 estimates: 7959^-9/22, 10/20 

1989 forecasts: 7955— 9/18; 7959— 1-2/28,4/27,7/14, 16. 
10/20 

1989 estimates: 7990—1-2/2 

1990 forecasts: 7990—1-2/2, 28.4/21, 7/21 10/18, 11/2 
Definitions: 7956—3/17, 6/13, 1 1/21, 12/19; 7959—10/22 

Farm income by type of farm: 7956—11/18, 12/14; 7957— 12/18; 

7955-^/18, 8/37; 7990-^1/21, 5/23, 10/18 
Farm inputs: 7956—12/22; 7957—3/21, 10/19; 7955—12/16; 7959 

—1-2/34, 6/18, 28, 32: 7090—1-2/32 (jeeato individual itertis) 
Farm machinery; 7956—3/20, 12/22; 7957—6/24; 7955—7/1 8; 

7990-1 2/32 
Farm programs: 7957— 4/24 (spending); 1988—1-2/24,3/2,7/28, 

9/27 (new products); 7959—3/1 5/30, 6/15, 28; 1990—3/2, 22, 

4/25, 5/23, 6/36, 7/30, 8/33, 9/1 10/26 
Farm real estate: 7056—6/25; 7957—6/27, 8/19, 11/21; 1988—1 

2/24, 3/20, 5/25, 6/20, 10/124,27 (urbanization), 1 1/20; 7989— 

3/22,5/24,6/26, 11/23; 7090—1-2/28, 3/18, #23, 11/35 



Farm-retail price spreads (ww Food marketing costs and Food prices, 

retail) 
Farm value of food (see Food prices, retail) 
Fanner Mac: 7990—4/23 
Farmerowncd reserve: 7990 — 7/30 

Farmers Home Administration: 7990 — 6/17 {see also Farm Credit) 
Federal land banks {see Farm credit system) 
Federal markeung orders: 7957—9/16 

Feed costs, effect on livestock production: 7055—1 1/24; 7959—7/15 
Fertilizers: 7956—3/20, 6/22, 12/22; 7957—7/24, 12/24; 7955— 

8/29, 12/22; 7059— 5/25, 6/18; 7090-9/21, 11/31 
Financial condition of farmers: 7056—9/21,23, 10/2; 7957—1-2/24, 

3/2, 6/27, 8/19, 1 1/2; 7055— 1-2/24, 4/2.18, 7/28, 1CV2; 7050— 1- 

2/28, 4/1 29, 7/16, 18, 9/22, 10/18, 1 1/23; 7090— 1-2/2S, 3/26, 

11/2 
Financial markets, U.S.: 1988 — 10/16. 12/28 (forward contracting) 
Fish consumption, US + : 7055—6/16, 12/12; 7050— 1-2/27, 4/17; 

/990— 4/39 
Flexibility (planting): 7900—3/2, 7/25, 9/21, 12/28 
Food needs {see World food needs) 
Food at home vs, food away from home (see Consumer spending on 

food) 
Food consumption: 7956—1*2/21, 4/2; 7957—4/34; 7000—5/28 

(European), 6/15 (beef) 
Food expenditures («* Consumer spending on food) 
Food for Peace program (see P.L. 480 policy) 
Food marketing costs: 7956—5/16; 7957— 12/11, 10/33; 7955— 

6/26 
Food prices, retail: 7056— 1-2/21, 4/ll 8/31 10/19; 7057— 1-2/11; 

1988—1-2/30, 3/26, 6/24, 8/36, 9/24, 10/30. 1 1/13,24, 12/26; 

7950—1-2/35, 3/30, 6/30, 9/28, 12/21; 7000^/20, 6/25, 9/28, 

10/11 10/29, 11/26, 12/25 
Food processing industry: 1986 — 8/20; 7059— 5/13 (PPI) 
Food safety: 7059—3/35 (hormones), 6/10, 16 (Alar), 6/32 (soil fumi- 

gants), 1(V13, 26, 12/33; 7090-^/32 (pesticides), 4/39 (seafood), 

5/26 (grain quality), 8/14 
Food Security Act of 1985: 7056—3/2,21,23, 4/9,24, 672, 8/13, 

9/2,18, 10/27, 11/15, 12/22,26; 7957—8/25 (revisions); 7955— 

3/2,28, 9/27, 1 1/26; 7959—10/24 
Food Security Improvement Act: 7056—4/9; 7955—3/2 
Food stamps: 7000—11/28 
Forage; 7057— 10/1 1; 7055— 10/28 

Forest products, forestry: 7056— 9/30, 11/13; 1988— 3/28, 10/27 
Freeze; ^955 — 4/16 (citrus recovery) 
Fruit: 7055—9/16; 7050—5/18 (apples), 6/16, 12/12; 7090^11/13 

{see also monthly Specialty Crops Highlights) 

GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 7956—8/34; 
7955—4/29, 8/25, 12/33; 7959—1-2/31, 3/17 (tropical products), 
3/35, 4/19 (cotton), 5/21 7/28 (wheal), 9/30 (rice), 10/29 (coarse 
grains), 11/27 (tobacco), 12/15, 28 (oilseeds); 7990— 3/30 (meat), 
4/35, KYI HA 12/I3(tobacco), 11/15,28 

Generic certificates: 7057— 1-2/16.4/16, 8/13, 11/27, 12/14; 7055— 
4/10, 5/10, 6/10, 7/10, 8/1 1,25, 9/8, 10/1 1, 1 1/10, 12/8; 7050— 
3/10, 4/10, 5/11, 6/M 

Grain quality; 7990—5/26 

Grain stocks; 7990—7/30 

Gramm-Rudman Hollings Act: 7956 — 4/25 

Grazing fees, federal; 7955—5/14 

Groundwater 7057— 9/18; 7955— 3/28,5/26, 8/32 

Growth hormones: 7955—8/31; 7950—3/35, 10/13, 12/33 

High-yielding varieties: 7050—3/32 (wheat) 

Hog industry, U.S.: 7057—5/10, 11 (pork trade), 8/ll 12/12 (pork 

supplies); 7955—3/12 (lower returns); 7959^1/28, 5/6, 8/26 
Horticulture: 7955—7/11 8/15, 1 1/24; 7950—8/14 
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Imports, U.S. agricultural: 7956—7/26, 10/12 (fruitA vegetables)* 
l(V16(ag trade balance); 7957— 1-2/9 (pork); 7955—1^/27, 
8/15, 9/13 (meat), 14l 79S9 — 1 -2/31, 5/14 (meat from Canada), 
11/18, 12/12; 7990-1-2/25, 11/31 (fertilizer) 

Industrial crops; 7990—9/13 

Insurance, crop; 1989— 9/2, 10/33 

Interest rates, real: 7956—6/25, 9/26, 10/2; 1987— 3/16, 6/20, 10/26; 
7955-3/18, 6/18,20, 9/20, 12/19; 7959—6/24, 9/22, 12/17 (ra 
flto Financial markets, U.S., arcti Economy, general) 

Iraq: 1990— 9/16 

Irradiation: 1987—7/15 

Irrigation: 7955—3/28*4/22, 12/25; 7959-^t/30, 5/27:7990^- 
3/15.9/23 

Japan: 7956— 1-2/13,4/15.7/15, 8/34; 795*-S/25; 1989— 1-2/31; 
/ 990— em 

Labor costs (w» Food marketing costs) 

Labor, farm: 7956— 7/2; 7957— 5/26 

Leasing, farm equipment: 7956 — 6/16 

Less developed countries (LDCs): 19S7 — 4/1 1, 7/26, 9/28; 7955—1- 
2/2, 10/16,19; 7959—5/2, 34, 8/2, 18,9/15, 18, HV12, 12/12 (see 
also Debt) 

Livestock: 1987— 1/\\\ 1988— ZP.1 (Soviet), 3L 11/15 (meat cut 
prices), 18,24; 7959—3/6, 14, 4/6, 5/6, 6/10, 7/10, 8/26, 10/4, 13, 
11/11, 12/33; 1990— 5/2, 7/16 (EC), 8/2, 10/12(beef price 
spreads), 10/29 (i££ tf&tf monthly Livestock Highlights) 

Livestock, world production of (see World livestock 
production) 

Margarine (vs. butter): 7957—3/12 

Marketing costs (see Food marketing costs) 

Meat consumption^.: 7957— 3/11,9/13; 7955— U/12; 7990— 

6/15 (see also Food consumption per capita) 
Mexico; 7990—5/14,11/2 
Middle East (see Exports— Forecasts by region) 
Net cash income (see Farm income) 
Net farm income (j^Farm income) 
New Zealand: 7990—11/15 
Nontariff trade barriers: 7956—8/34; 7959—3/17, 35, 4/19, 5/22, 

7/28, 9/30, 10/13, 29, 11/27, 12/15, 28, 33; 7990— 3/30. 4/2, 19, 

35,5/14,17,6/28,10/2,11/15,12/15 

Oats: 7957— 12/12; 7959— 9/13 

Ocean transportation (see Transportation) 

Off-farm income^ 7990—7/27,9/2 

Oil prices: see Energy 

Oilseeds: 7959—12/1 1, 28 (see also World oilseed market) 

Packaging cost (see Food marketing costs) 

Parity: 7957—8/40 

Peanuts; 7957^1/10 (support program); 1990—10/14 

Pesticides: 7956— 3/20, 10/24 (law changes), 12/22; 7955—3/28, 
5/26, 8/31 10/26, 12/22; 7959-6/32; 7990—1-2/31 4/32, 8/14, 
9/21, 11/22 (s*r<ite> Food safety) 

Petroleum (see Energy) 

''Piggyback" shipping^?* 

Transportation — Trailer- on- flat-car shipping) 

PJL.480 policy: 7956—3/23; 7990-4/16, 8/25, 11/28, 12/28 

Poland: 198911114; 7990—8/17 (H*ato Eastern Europe) 

Pork (*«? Hog industry, U.S.) 

Port capacity (we Transportation) 

Pollution: 7957—9/18. 11/24. 12/23 7955— 3/28 free ato Environ- 
ment) 

Poultry consumption, U.S.: 7956— 7/24, 7957— 3/11; 7959— 77/77 
(see also Food consumption per Capita) 



Produce 7957— 6/15 (imports), 7/23 (transportation), 11/15, 12/15 
Production costs: 7956—3/17, 1 1/18, 12/14; 7957— U2/26, 5/16, 

8/23, 11/18; 7985—11/24, 12/16; 1990—1-2/28,7/22. 10/18,21, 

29,11/2 
Production credit associations (see Farm credit system) 
Productivity: 7957—3/21,8/2, 10/12; 7990^1-2/32 
Prospective plantings, U.S. (see Spring plantings, U,S.) 

Rail transportation (see Transportation) 
Real estate, farm (see Farm real estate) 
Research, agricultural: 7955—9/27, 12/3 1; 7959— 14/25; 7990— 

9/13 
Retail food prices (je^ Food prices* retail) 
Rice: 7957—11/14; 7959^-6/15 (marketing loan), 9/30; 7990— 

6/28,8/12 
Rural economies, U.S.: 7955—8/37 (and drought), 9/30: 7959— 

5/32,9/25, 26, 10/26; 7990—7/27, 12/18 

Saudi Arabia: 7990-^/12, 10/32 

Seafood: /990^t/39 

Seed; 7955— 10/28; 7959— 1 1/25; 7990— 1-2/32 (see ato Produc- 
tion costs) 

Sod Bank: 7956—9/30 

South Africa (see Southern Hemisphere) 

Southern Hemisphere: 7956—3/13 (Brazil), 9/15 (Argentina), 9/18 
(Brazil), 1 1/15 (Australia & Argentina), 1 1/25 (South Africa); 
1989— 9/18 {see also Exports — Forecasts by regions) 

Soviet Union (see USSR) 

Soybeans: 1990—1/14, 9/18 (see monthly crop highlights) 

Spring plantings, U.S.: 7955—5/8. 6/13 (corn vs soybeans); 7959— 
11/2; 1990—5/2,1/15 

Stocks: 7990^-7/30, 33 

Storage capacity: 7956—7/10, 10/22; 7957—10/17 

Sub-Saharan Africa (see Africa; Drought, African; and Famine in Af- 
rica) 

Supply controls: 7957—5/29 

Sweeteners: 7957—6/17 (HFCS), 10/13 (sugar); 7955—5/16 (de- 
mand); 7990—6/31 (Brazilian sugar) 

Targeted Export Assistance: 7956— 3/23, U/U; 7955— 5/20; 

7990—8/25 
Tax reform: 7956— 11/26, (new law). 12/15; 7957— 10/23; 7990— 

3/26 
Tobacco; 7959—1 1/12, 27 [see Cigarette consumption) 
Trade (see World agricultural trade) 
Trade balances: 7956—9/26,10/16 
Trade liberalization: 7990^-3/30, 4/2, 19, 35, 5/R 17, 6/28, 1Q/2, 

11/15,12/15 
Transportation — 

Barge; 1986— 4Pl\ 1988— 8/34, 11/21; 7959— 12/20, 7990— 

9/25 
Ocean, ports: 7956—1 1/23; 7057-^1/14; 7959—12/20 
Produce shipping: 7956—7/21 
Rail: 7056-^4/22, 7/21, 8/27; 7955— 8/34, U/21; 7959— 

12/20; 7990—9/25 free also Canada, new rail laws) 
Refrigerated rail shipments: 7956— 4/22,7 721 
Trailer-on-flat-car ''piggyback" shipping: 1986— 1/21 1 1987— 

4/14, 6/22 (CURE bill) 
Trucking: 7956-4/22 (insurance), 7/21; 7957 — 4/14, 7/23; 
7955—8/34 
Turkey consumption; 7957— 11/13; 7959— 11/11 

tjssR 

Grain production and trade: 7955—3/17, 5/29, 6/28, 7/26, 

mi, 12/13; 7959-4/23, 6/21, 12/24; 7990— 5/33, 12/28 
New farm policy; 7956—7/26; 7955—7/26, 8/27, 12/13; 
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7959—4/23, 6/21, 12/24; 1990—5ftt t 12/28 
Sugar bee l production: 1990— < 6/13 
Trade updates; 1986— 1-2/13, 4/15; 1988—3/17, 6/28, 7/26, 
8/22; 7990— 12/28 
U.S.-USSR grain agreements; 7955—5/29; 1989—12/24; 1990— 
5/33 

Vietnam: 7990-^8/12, 9/21 

Water Quality Act of 1987; 7955—3/28 

Western Europe: 7956— 12/13, 4/15, 7/15, 1 1/15; 7990^-5/28 

Wetlands: 7900^8/23, 12/28 

Wheal industry, U.S.: 7959— 3/32, 4/14, 17,7/28,8/8, 12, 17; /990 — 

5/12, 14 
Wheat, world market (see World wheal market) 
Wool: 7957— 6/18 (imports); 1989— 7/10 
World agricultural trade: 7955-^1/29, 7/15, 10/13.21, 12/33, 7959— 

3/17, 4/19, 7/28, 9/30, 10/13, 29, 1 1/18, 27, 12/28; 7990—3/30, 

4/2. 35, 7/33, 9/16, 18, 31, 10/2, 14, 16, 32 
World cotton market 7956—5/2; 7955-^8/13 (U.S. marketing 



loans); 7959—4/19; 7990 — 1 l/l 1 
World crop production (and consumption): 7956—5/2; 7955—7/15; 

7959^1/19,7/28,9/30, 10/29, 11/2, 12/18,28; 7990—1-2/2*7/33 
World dairy market: 7955—10/13 
World economy: 7956—4/19; 7957—1-2/2. 4/11; 7955—1-2/2, 

10/16; 7959—1-2/31; 7990—10/2,32, 11/19 (ttvato Economy, 

general, o/rf Less -developed countries) 
World food needs: 7956—5/38; 7955—10/18; 7959—5/2. 34, 9/15, 

10/12; 7990— 5/19, 9/31 
World food consumption: 7957— 9/2; 7959— 5/34 
World grain market: 7956—5/2, 11/15; 7957—6/12, 7/19, 8/37, 

9/28; 7955-^1/14 (barley), 7/15, 12/13; 7959—3/15, 7/28, 9/30, 

10/1 2, 29; 7990—7/33 
World livestock production (and consumption): 7956—8/20; 7955— 

9/13, 11/6 (Jamaican poultry). 18 (beef); 7959^8/26, 12/28, 33 
World oilseed market: 7956—7/14; 7957—7/12, 8/37, 12/17; 7955— 

9/14; 7959— 5/16, 12/28 
World wheat market: 75W6— 5/2, 8/24, 11/15; /957— 5/18, 9/14; 

7955—7/15,22; 7959-^t/14, 7/28. 8/12, 17; 7990-^t/12, 7/33 



Coming This Spring! ... 

World Agriculture 

World Agriculture, a new and enlarged two-color 
magazine, will be published quarterly beginning 
March 1991. It will continue to report on significant 
issues and trends in global agriculture and trade 
and their implications for U.S. agriculture. 

Subscribe today! 

4 issues for only $21! 




Phone toll free, 1-800-999-6779. 
Use your VISA or MasterCard. 
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Article Index (1986-90) 



The standard articles of Agricultural Outlook are indexed below for 
1986-90. Also listed are the special reports published during these 
years. 



NOTE: Each issue of Agricultural Outlook contains highlights of 
the situation and outlook for the following commodities — 

■ Livestock: cattle, hogs* broilers, eggs, turkeys, dairy 

■ Crops: wheat, rice, feed grains, oilseeds, cotton, tobacco, sugar, 
vegetables, fruit 

These commodity summaries are included in the "Agricultural Econ- 
omy" section. 
1986: 

• Standard articles 

Agric u 1 tural Econo my : mon Inly 

Agricultural Policy: 3/22,4/24.6/24,11/25 

Farm Income Update (Farm Finance): 1-2/18,3/14,6/13,9/20, 

11/18.12/14 
Food and Marketing: \-2f2h 4/12, 5/16, 8/30, 10/19 
General Economy: 4/20.6/20.9/26 
Inputs: 3/20, 5/21, 6/22 (fertilizer) 
Transportation: 4/22,7/21,8/27, 10/22, 11/23 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly except December 

■ Commodity spotlights 
Dairy supplies: 8/8 
Dairy technology: 9/8 
Feed and cattle: 5/9 
Forest products: 11/13 
Fruit/vegetable export assistance: 11/11 
Generic certificates: 10/14 

Grain storage: 7/10 
Hog industry: 5/6 
Marketing loans: 12/10 
Oranges: 3/13 
Palm oil: 7/U 
Tobacco: 1-2/11 

■ Special reports 

"Conservation Reserve Signup Mirrors Successful Soil Bank Pro- 
gram," 9/30 

"Excess Capacity and Resource Allocation in Agriculture, 1940- 
1985," 10/31 

"The Farm Credit System: Troubled Past, Uncertain Future," 5/23 

"How Altering Farm Production Levels Affects GNP and Employ- 
ment," 12/26 

"How Will Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Affect Farm Programs?" 4/25 

ll Major Changes Coming in Pesticide Law " 10/24 
"New Soviet Farm Policy Could Trim Grain Imports," 7/26 
"The New Tax Law and Its Effect on Farmers," 1 1/26 
'The Outlook for Farmland Values Is Still Clouded," 6/25 
"Prosperity in Parts: Changes in the Broiler Industry," 7/24 



'The Roller CoasterRide of the Input Industries 1975-1985," 12/22 
"U.S. vs. the World: Trade Negotiations Ahead, 1 * 8/34 
"What Will It Cost Farmers To Comply With Conservation Provis- 
ions?" 10/27 

1987: 

• Standard articles 

Agricultural Economy: monthly 

Agricultural Policy: 8/25 

Farm Finance: 1-2/24,3/15,5/16,6/19.8/23,9/22,25, 10/23, 11/18, 

12/18 
Food and Marketing: 5/22, 8/20, 10/33 
General Economy: 3/16, 7/20, 10/26 
Inputs (see Resources) 

Resources: 3/21, 6/24, 7/24, 8/19, 9/18.20. 10/19, 1 1/19, 12/23 
Transportation: 4/14, 6/22, 7/23, 10/17 (storage) 
World Agriculture and Trade: 3/12, 4/11, 5/18, 7/16, 10/15. 12/20 

■ Commodity spotlights 
Almonds; 8/16 

Butter and margarine: 3/12 

Cattle/beef: 4/9, 7/1 1,9/13, 10/11 

Cigarette consumption: 3/10 

Crop yields: 10/12 

Cropland: 7/13 

Dairy farms: 6/11 

Electronic trading: 5/14 

Fresh produce: 6/15 

Generic certificates: 12/14 

Grain prices: 6/12 

Hogs/port 5/10. 5/1 1, 8/12, 12/12; 

Irradiation: 7/15 

Marketing orders: 9/1 6 

Meat: 3/1 1 

Oats: 12/12 

Oilseeds/vegetable oil: 7/12, 12/17 

Peanuts: 4/10 

Rice: 11/14 

Soybeans: 5/1 2 

Sugar/HFCS: 6/17, 10/13 

Turkeys: 11/13 

Vegetables: 11/15, 12/15 

Wheat: 8/13,9/14 

Wool: 6/18 

■ Special reports 

"Agriculture and the 100th Congress " 3/24 

^Agricultural Debt at Risk: How Much Do Farm Lenders Stand to 

Lose?" 3/27 
"Controlling Farm Pollution of Coastal Waters," 1 1/24 
"Debt Still Overhangs Third World Economies;' 7/26 
"Disparities in Parity,"8/40 

"Export Growth Markets for U.S. Grabs and Oilseeds," 8/37 
"The Farm Economy May Have Turned the Corner," 6/27 
"Fundamental Changes Ahead for the Farm Credit System, 1 * 12/25 
"Generic Certificates Help Meet Goals of the 1985 Farm Act." 4/16 
"How Demographics Will Change Food Consumption by 2005/' 4/34 
"Immigration Reform and U.S. Farm Labor," 5/26 
"The Long-Range Outlook for China's Agricultural 

Production & Trade " 12/29 
"Marketing Loans vs. Other Program Options for Wheat, Feed 

Grains. & Soybeans "9/31 
"The Outlook for Cereal Production in the Third World," 6/34 
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"The Outlook for Farm Program Spending," 4/24 
"*PolLcies for Boosting Third World Grain Imports/* 9/28 
"'Quick PIK* Tax Ruling Revoked; Other Tax Problems Vex Farm- 
ers. ' 11/27 
"Soil Erosion: Dramatic in Places, But Not a Serious 

Productivity Threat,* 1 4/28 
'Some International Experiences with Mandatory Supply 
Controls," 5/29 

1988: 

• Standard articles 

Agricultural Economy; monthly 

Agricultural Policy: 4/23, 9/27, 12/31 

Farm Finance: 1-2/24, 3/22,4/18, 5/23, 7/19, 8/16, 9/18, 12/16 

Food and Marketing: 1-2/30,3/26,6/24,8/36,9/24, 10/30, 11/24, 

12/26 
General Economy: 3/18, 6/18, 9/20, 12/19 
Resources: monthlycxccpt JanTFeb. 
Transportation: 8/34, 11/21 
World Agriculture and Trade: 1-2/27,5/18,7/22,8/22, 10/16, 11/16, 

12/13 

• Commodity spotlights 
Aquae ulture: 6/16, 12/12 
Barley: 4/14 

Broilers: 5/15 
Cigarettes: 1 1/13 
Citrus: 4/16, 9/16 
Com: 6/13, 10/14 
Cotton: 8/13 
Dairy: 10/13, 12/11 
Dry beans: tQ/15 
Grain, foreign: 7/15 
Grazing: 5/14 
Hogs; 3/12 

Horticulture: 7/12,8/15 
Meat 9/13, 11/15 
Produce trade: 3/14 
Protein feed; 3/16 
Rapeswd: 9/14 
Sugar: 5/16 
Turkey: 11/12 

• Special reports 

"•Alternative Agriculture Gains Attention, 1 * 4/26 

"'Drought Deals Blow to Economies of Farm Export 
Counties/ 1 9/30 

"EC Budget Reforms Grapple with High Agricultural Costs," 12/38 

"Ethanol Could Affect Corn Prices, Farm Income, and Government 
Outlays. 1 * 7/28 

*GATT Negotiations: Paving the Way for Liberalized Trade In Agri- 
culture,* 1 12/33 

"Post-Drought Prospects for Crops: Higher Production, Low Invento- 
ries, 1 " u/26 

"Rural Communities Touched by Drought on Farms/ 1 8/37 

'"Soviet Grain Forecast for 1988: 215 Million Tons," 6/28 

"Soviets Harvest Another Good Grain Crop, Yet Imports 
Continue High," 5/29 

"A Survey of Resource & Environmental Policies Affecting Agricul- 
ture," 3/28 

"World Commodity Markets: Conflict and Resolution," 4/29 



1989: 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 

Agricultural Policy: 5/30, 7/21 1 1 0/26 

Farm Finance: monthly except Nov. & Dec. 

Food and Marketing: 1-2/35, 3/30. 6730, 7/19, 9/28, 12/21 

General Economy: 3/26,6724,9/22,11/20.12/17 

Resources: 1-2/34, 3/28, 5/24, 6/26, 8/25, 10/24, 1 1/23, 12/18. 

Rural Development: 5/32,9/25 

World Agriculture and Trade: monthly except July 

• Commodity spotlights 
Apples: 4/18,6/16 
Canota: 12/11 
Catfish: 4/17 

Dairy: 9/11 

Greenhouse/nursery: 8/14 

Herbs: 10/11 

Hormones: 6710 

Livestock/meat: 3/14,5/14,6/10' 

Oats: 9/13 

Rice: 6/15 

Sheep: 7/10 

Tobacco: n/12 

Triticale: 10/12 

Tropical oils; 4/15 

Turkey: 11/11 

Watermelon; 7/12 

Wheat 4/14.17,6/14,8/12 

World grains: 3/15 

• Special reports 

"Banning Soil Fumigants: What Cost? 11 6/32 

"Europe 1992, GATT, & Food Safely: How Will U.S. Agricuhure 
Fare?" 12/33 

"Feed Industries Can Spur World Trade," 8/26 

"Food Distribution, Not Production, the Problem Through 2000/' 
5/34 

"Generic Certificates Cut Stocks and Boost Income," 6/34 

"Hope for the Sahcl?" 7/24 

"Hybrid Versus Semidwarf Wheats/ 1 3/32 

"Liberalizing World Trade in Coarse Grains," 10/29 

"Liberalizing World Trade in Oilseeds/" 12/28 

"Liberalizing World Trade in Rice," 9/30 

"Liberalizing World Trade in Tobacco/ 1 1 1/27 

"Liberalizing World Trade in Wheat, 1 " 7/28 

"Soviet Agriculture in the 1990*1 and the U.S.-USSR Grain Agree- 
ment/' 12/24 

"US.-EC Hormone Dispute," 3/35 

"Water Restrictions for California Vegetables/* 4/30 

"Weighing Crop Insurance Alternatives/ 1 10/33 

1990: 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 

Agricultural Policy: 3/22, 4/32, 5/23* 7/25, 8/25, 10/26, 1 1/28 
Farm Finance: 1-2/28. 3/12, 4/21, 5/21, 6717, 7/22, 10/18, 12/18 
Food and Marketing: 3/20.6725,9/28,11/26,12/25 
General Economy: 4/27* 6/20, 8/20, 10/23, 1 1/19, 12/22 
Resources: 1-2/32,3/15,4/30, 6723, $/23> 9/21. 11/22 
Rural Development: 7/27 
Transportation: 9/25 

World Agriculture and Trade: 1-2/25. 4/16, 5/14, 7/16, 8/17. 9/16, 
HV16, 11/15, 12/15 
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Article Index 



• Commodity spotlights 
Beef: 6/15,10/12 
Broiler* 7/12 
Cotton: 11/11 

FruiL: 8/14,11/13 
Industrial crops: 9/13 
Milk: 4/15 
Peanuts: 10/14 
Rice; 8/12 
Soybeans: 7/14 
Sugarbeets: 6/13 
Tobacco: 12/13 
Vegetables: 8/14 
Wheat; 4/12,5/12 

• Special reports 

"A Fresh Look at the CRP," 8/33 

**A Market-Oriented Stocks Proposal/' 7/30 

"Brazil: A New Start?" 8/29 



"Brazilian Sugar at a Crossroads,*' 6/3 1 
"Europe in Turmoil/ 1 5/28 

"Family Farmers Rebounding, But Face Challenges," 
"Farm Bill Taking Shape " 6/36 
"GATTTalks: No Outcome Yet/'4/35 
"Grains: The Global Outlook," 7/33 
"Higher Oil Prices To Lift US. Ag Exports?" I(tf32 
"Japan's Food Security: Reality A Illusion," 6/28 
"Liberalizing World Trade in Meats/" 3/30 
"Mandatory Seafood Inspection in ihe Offing," 4/39 
" 1990 Farm Bill Passed/* 12/32 
"Soviet Import Needs Likely To Stay High," 12/28 
"'Speculative Bubbles in Farmland Prices?" 1 1/35 
"Sub-Saharan Reforms Kindle Some Hope," 9/31 
l Thc Feed-Livestock Nexus," 10/29 
The USSR: A Look Ahead, "5/33 
"U.S. Agriculture: A Flow-Through System/' 1 1/31 



3/26 



Subscribe to. . . 

Rural Conditions and Trends 

A new periodical from USDA's Economic Research Service, 

Track rural events on a variety of subjects in this new quarterly- - - 
macroeconomic conditions, employment and industrial structure, 
earnings and income, poverty, and population. 

Rural Conditions 
Quick-read text and sharp graphics provide the and Trends 

information you need. 

4 issues for only $14! 

For a FREE sample copy of the 
PREMIER ISSUE or to subscribe to 

Rural Conditions and Trends, 

phone toll free 1-800-999-6779. 
Use your VISA or MasterCard. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 



ed by 

prodi 



uct* 



Price* received by farmer* (1977*100) 
Livesto 
Crops 

Price* paid by farmers, (1977*100) 
Production ttem* 
Commodities & services, Interest, 
taxes, & wages 

Cash receipts { % bil.) 1/ 
Livestock (S bil.) 
Crops ($brl.) 

Market basket (1982-84-100) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/detail cost (%) 

Retail prices (1982-84-100) 
Food 
At home 
Away From home 

Agricultural exports (5 bil. J 2/ 
Agricultural imports {% bil ) 2/ 

Commercial products 
Red meat (mil. lb.) 
Poultry {mil. lb,) 
Eggs (mil. doz.) 
Milk (bil. lb.) 

Consumption, per capita 
Red meat and poultry (lb.) 

Com beginning stock* (mlL bu.) 3/ 
Corn use (mil. bu.}3/ 

Prices 4/ 

Choice steers — Omaha (S/cwt) 
Barrows & gitts— 7 mkts. (S/cwt) 
Broilers— 12-Cit¥(cta7lb.) 
Eggs— NY gr. Alarge(ct*,/doz.) 
Milk— all at plant (S/cwt) 

Wheat— KC HRW ordinary ($/bu.) 
Corn— Chicago (S/bu,) 
Soybeans— Chicago ($/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot mtt. (cteJtb,) 





1989 






1990 






1991 




II 


Annual 


II 


III 


IV F 


Annual F 


IF 


II F 


Annual F 


148 
156 
139 


147 
100 
134 


152 
172 
131 


150 
173 
126 


143 

165 
121 


148 
170 
125 


145 
164 
125 


143 
164 
121 


— 


167 
177 


165 
177 


169 
163 


170 

184 


174 
166 


170 
184 


— 


— 


— 


157 
81 
77 


159 
04 
75 


167 
89 
79 


162 
92 

89 


166 
94 
72 


168 
91 
77 


167 
91 
76 


179 
91 
89 


170-175 
89-93 
78-82 


124 
108 
133 

30 


125 

107 

134 

30 


132 

114 

142 

30 


134 
114 
145 

3? 


^ 


— 


*T" 


^— 


— 


125 
124 
127 


125 
124 
127 


132 
131 
133 


133 
132 
134 


134 
133 
136 


132 
132 
134 


— 


— ~ 7 


— 


9.8 

5,5 


39.7 
21.5 


9.7 
5.7 


8.5 
4.8 


9.1 


402 
22.5 


11.3 d 


98 


30.5 
22.0 


9.871 
5.538 

1.304 
37.7 


39.418 

22.039 

5.567 

144.3 


9,542 

5,904 

1,413 

38.6 


9.618 

5.962 

1.412 

36.7 


9,851 

6,130 

1,445 

36.0 


38,592 

23.627 

5.660 

148.3 


9,519 

5,925 

1.415 

37.8 


9,685 

6,285 

1.430 

392 


39,405 
24,845 

5,715 
1503 


64,7 


220.6 


54.1 


55.3 


67.8 


220.7 


54,1 


56.1 


226.7 


4.812 7 
1,970.1 


4,259.1 
7,2602 


4.812.7 

1,970,1 


2.843.2 
t ,498.9 


1.344.5 


1,930.4 

8,115.0 


— 


— 


1.344 
8,045 


73.85 
41,84 

67.1 
75.2 

1237 


72,52 

44.03 
59.0 
819 

13.66 


77.52 

59.01 
56,6 
74.6 

13.57 


75.48 
57.67 

57,2 
77.8 

14.20 


70-79 

51-52 
40*49 
86-07 
12.20- 
12.00 


77-70 
54-55 
54-56 

81-82 
1365- 

13.85 


74-00 

50-56 
50-56 
74-B0 
11.20- 
12.20 


76-82 

51-57 
52-58 

69-75 

10.50- 

11,10 


75-01 
50-56 
51-57 
72-78 
10 95- 
11,95 


4,36 
275 
7.59 
63,1 


4.36 
2.55 
6,70 
63.7 


3 88 

2,80 
6.07 
74,3 


2.94 
2,53 
6.10 
75.6 


— 


— 


— 


Z 


— 


1983 


1964 


1985 


1966 


1967 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 


150.0 
111,0 


155,5 

119.0 


157.2 

109 3 


152.0 

105,2 


164 3 

108,2 


170,4 
112.3 


1775 

122.0 


104 
125 


185-190 
127-133 


39.5 
15.3 


36.6 
26.3 


47,9 

31.0 


46.7 

31,0 


56.1 

41.3 


58.1 
41,8 


54.6 

46.7 


59 
49 


55-60 

44-49 


7$a 

472 


21 


713 
395 


640 
346 


599 

317 


632 
322 


667 
325 


693 
322 


714-728 
315-321 



Grose cash income (5 bil.) 
Grose cash aspen see {$ bil.) 

Net cash income {% bil.) 
Net farm income (S bil.) 

Farm real eei*ie values 5/ 
Nominal ($ per acre) 
Real (1977 5) 

1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 2/ Annual data based on Oct -Sept fiscal years ending with year Indicated. 3/ Dec-Feb. first quarter 
Mar,-May second quartet; June-Aug. third quarter; Sept.-Nov. fourth quarter; Sept-Aug, annual. Use include* exporte & domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
averages. 57 1990-91 valuesasof January i l9B6-89vaiues asof February 1. 1982-85 values as of April 1. F ■ forecast, — ■not available. 
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Table 2.— U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data. 



Annual 



1989 



1990 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 

Durable pood* 

Nondurable good a 
Clothing Ishoe* 
Food & Beverages 

Servicea 

Gross prlvaia domestic 
investment 

Rated investmsnt 

Change in business Inventories 
Nat exports of goods & services 
Government purchasee ot 
goods & services 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
C loth i no & shoes 
Food & oeverj 
Services 



1987 



4,515.0 



1988 



19*9 



111 



IV 



I 



II 



$ billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
4.873.7 5.200.8 5.238.6 5.289.3 5.375.4 5.443.3 



921.4 



3,845,3 



962 6 1 .025.6 1.027.8 1 .043.3 1 .070.1 1 .036,4 

1982 $ billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

4.016.9 4.117.7 4,129.7 4.133.2 4.150.6 4,155.1 



erages 



Gross private domestic investment 

Fixed investment 

Change in business inventor ies 
Nat exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 

goods & services 

GNP implicit price deflator (4fa change) 
Dlsposabls personal income {$b\\) 
Disposable per. income (1W2 $ bin 
Per capita disposable per. income {$) 
Per capita die. per. income (1&S2 $} 
U.S. population, total, incl. mriitafy 
abroad {mil.) 
Civilian population (mil,) 



industrial production (1987^100) 
Leading economic indicators 0^2*100) 

Civilian smplovment (mfL persons) 
Civilian unemployment rats (4b) 
Personal Income {$ bil. annual rate) 

Money etock-M2(datiyayg.) (S bil.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury biff rate (%) 
AAA corporate bond yieid (Moody *) (4fa) 
Housing starts OhOOO) 2/ 

Auto safes at retail, total (mil.) 

Busmess inventory/eales ratio 

Sales of all retail stores <$ bil.) 
Nondurable goods storee ($bil.) 
Food stores ($ biL) 
Eating & drinking places ($ bil ) 
Apparel & accessory stores ($ bil.) 



Foreign exchange value of the doiiar 
Japanese yen per U.S. dollar 
German marks per U.S. doNar 

1/AnnuaidataasofDecemberoftheyearlleted. 2/ Private, including farm. P - preliminary. — - not available. 
Information contact. Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313, 



IMP 



5,620.6 



3,009 4 


3.238.2 


3.450.1 


3.484 3 


3,518.5 


3.588 1 


3.622.7 


3.097.6 


423 4 


457.5 


474.6 


487.1 


471.2 


492.1 


478,4 


481.9 


1,001.3 


1.060.0 


1.130.0 


1.137.3 


1,148.8 


1,174.7 


1,179.0 


1.207,1 


178 4 


191,1 


204.6 


206,9 


208.7 


212.9 


212 6 


216.0 


530.7 


562,6 


595.3 


597,6 


602.2 


616,4 


623.3 


630,3 


1.584.7 


1,720.7 


1,845.5 


1,859.8 


1.898.5 


1,921,3 


1,965 3 


2,008.6 


6995 


747.1 


771.2 


775.8 


7627 


747.2 


759.0 


760.3 


671.2 


720.8 


742.9 


746.9 


737.7 


758,9 


745.6 


750.7 


28.3 


26.2 


28,3 


28,9 


25.0 


-11.8 


13,4 


9.7 


-114.7 


-74.1 


-46 1 


-49.3 


-35.3 


-30.0 


-24,9 


-39,3 



1,101.9 



4.173.1. 



2.515,8 

391,4 
892.7 
160.7 
424.0 
1.231,6 


2.606,5 
418.2 
9094 
165,0 
462 2 

1.278.9 


2.656 8 

426,0 
919.9 

172,7 

462.9 

1,309,0 


2.675.3 
438.1 
923 4 
176.6 
463.0 

1.313,8 


2,669.9 
423,1 

923.0 

175.1 

460.3 

1,323.8 


2.677 3 
437.6 
915.6 
174.2 
457.4 

1 .324.2 


2.678.8 
426,8 
911.2 

171,3 

459,3 

1,340.8 


2.699.7 
4293 
918.3 

174.6 
459.7 

1,352.3 


669.0 

646.2 

22.8 

-118,5 


705.7 

682.1 

23.6 

-75,9 


716,9 

693.1 

23.8 

-54 1 


722 3 

697.7 
24.6 

-64.1 


709,1 

690,2 

18.9 

-47.9 


700.7 

702,9 

-2.2 

-35,4 


700.7 

691.2 

9.5 

-44.0 


697,0 

691,9 

5,1 

-45.1 


779,1 


780 5 


798.1 


7962 


802.2 


807,9 


820 2 


821.5 


3.2 
3,194,7 
2.670,7 
13.094 
10.946 


3.3 
3.479,2 
2.800.5 
14.123 
11.368 


4.1 
3.725 5 
2,869.0 

14.973 
11.531 


3.2 

3,7434 
2.874.3 
15.026 
11.538 


3.8 

3.799,8 
2,8832 

15.210 
11,541 


4,8 
3.887.7 
2.900.9 
15.527 

11.586 


4.7 
3.925.7 
2.9028 
15.639 

11.564 


4.0 
3.971,0 
2,899.3 
15.772 

11.616 


243 9 

241,7 


246.4 
244,1 


248.8 
246.6 


249.1 
246.9 


249 B 
247.6 


250.4 
248 2, 


251,0 
248.8 


251.8 
249,6 




Annual 




1989 

Oct 






1990 




1987 


1988 


1989 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 








Monthly data seasonably adjusted 






100.0 
140.1 


105.4 
142.8 


108,1 
144,9 


1077 
144,4 


110,4 
146.1 


110,4 
144.4 


110.6 
143.3 


109.6 
141.6 


112.4 

6.1 

3.766,4 


115.0 

5.4 

4.070,8 


117.3 

5.2 

4.384 3 


117,6 

5.2 

4.441.0 


118.0 

5.4 

4.663.8 


117.7 

5,5 

4.677.8 


117* 

5.6 

4,699.4 


117,7 

5.6 

4.705 1 


2.913.2 

5.82 

938 

1,621 


3,072 4 

6.69 

9.71 

1,488 


3.221.6 

8.12 

926 

1,376 


3,181.9 
7.63 
8,92 

1.423 


3.287,8 

766 
9,24 

1,153 


3,305.3 

7,44 

9,41 

1,131 


3.319.7 

7.38 

9.56 

1,107 


3.321,0 

7 19 

9,53 

1.041 


10.3 
1.51 
128.5 
80,6 
25,8 
12.8 
6.6 


10.6 
1.49 
137.5 
85 2 
27 2 
13,8 
7,1 


9,9 

1 50 
144.5 
90,7 
29.1 
14 5 
7,6 


8.9 

1.51 
145,2 
91.6 
295 
14 6 
7.7 


9.7 
1.48 
150.2 
96.0 
30,7 
15.4 

8,1 


94 

1.46 
150.2 
97.2 
30.7 
15,3 
8.1 


10.1 
1.48 
152,1 
98.3 
31,4 
15.3 
8.0 


9,3 

P 152,3 
P 98.1 
P 31.2 
P 15.3 
P 7.9 




Annual 




1989 
Nov 






1990 




1987 


1988 


1989 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 








Average of daily rates 








144.6 
1,797 


128 2 

1,757 


137.9 
1.874 


143.4 

1,766 


147,4 
1,570 


138.5 
1.570 


129.6 

1.520 


128 9 

1.480 
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Table 3, — Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 





1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


19S6 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 F 


1991 F 


Averaoa 
198040 




































Annua 


1 percent change 












World, less U.S. 


























Real GDP 


1.5 


13 


2.3 


3.7 


3.3 


3.1 


3.3 


4.0 


3.3 


2.4 


2.3 


2 9 


Coneumer price* 


13.6 


13 1 


11,8 


12,5 


13.0 


9.1 


11.4 


17.8 


32.1 


63.9 


16.4 


15,1 


Merch. exports 


-2.7 


-6.7 


-2.7 


6.t 


2.4 


10.9 


19.0 


12.0 


7.0 


17.0 


14.2 


6.5 


Developed leu U.S. 


























Real GOP 


1.1 


0.8 


2.2 


3.9 


3.4 


2.7 


3.4 


4.3 


4.0 


33 


2.7 


2 8 


Consumer prices 


10.0 


8.2 


5.8 


4.9 


4.5 


2,7 


2.6 


3.1 


4.3 


5.5 


5.0 


57 


MerCh. export* 
Developing 
Real GNP 


^3.2 


-4.4 


-0.5 


6.9 


4.6 


19.5 


17.7 


12.3 


6.0 


16.3 


137 


7.6 


2.0 


2,1 


2.2 


4.1 


3.9 


4.0 


3.9 


4,2 


3.0 


3.4 


4.3 


3.4 


Consumer price* 


28.4 


25.3 


32.7 


38.2 


39,8 


27 


35.3 


57.0 


78.0 


190,0 


46.6 


38.9 


Merch, export* 


-1.8 


-10,4 


-65 


2.9 


-1.6 


-6.1 


22.2 


13.5 


9,6 


12.5 


14,8 
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Asia. IncL China 


























Real GDP 


6.1 


5.6 


8.1 


8.3 


6.8 


09 


8.1 


9.0 


5.0 


5.0 


6.4 


7.0 


Consumer price • 


9.3 


6.4 


66 


6 1 


6.0 


S6 


7.4 


11.8 


10.1 


6,7 


10*1 


8,2 


MerCh. export* 
Latin America 


7.6 


-0.5 


4.6 


14,8 


-0.9 


8,8 


30,1 


23.2 


11.5 


8,8 


12.4 


12.6 


Real GDP 


-0.4 


-1.1 


-2.8 


3,6 


3.4 


4.1 


3.0 


0,5 


1,6 


-0.5 


3.5 


1.8 


Consumer prices 


60.1 


67.1 


108.7 


133.5 


145.1 


82.1 


116.1 


218.0 


348.2 


625,0 


131.0 


133.2 


Merch. export* 
Africa 


6.5 


-10.6 


-1.0 


6.7 


-5.5 


-17.0 


13.7 


14.1 


10.2 


11.7 


11.4 


4.6 


Real GDP 


-1.9 


2.0 


-1.1 


0.8 


4.0 


2.3 


1.2 


2.5 


3.2 


2.6 


2,6 


2.0 


Con&umer price* 


23.4 


13.1 


18.0 


20,6 


13.2 


12.5 


131 


T9.2 


23.9 


17,0 


15.9 


17.1 


MorCh. export* 


-10.7 


-9.1 


-8,0 


3.4 


-2.4 


-17,4 


14,7 


-4.1 


10,5 


17.7 


11.1 


0.3 


Middle East 


























Real GDP 


2.7 


1.3 


1.7 


-C,9 


-0.2 


-0.6 


-0,6 


3.8 


6.6 


7.3 


3.8 


1,4 


Consumer price* 


16.8 


12.9 


11.9 


14.3 


17,1 


14,9 


19.2 


19.4 


14.5 


21.6 


20.1 


15.8 


March, export* 


-3.8 


-21.1 


-22.2 


-10.5 


-6,8 


-19,6 


25.2 


1.4 


26.9 


8.2 


7.8 


-0,8 


Eastern Europe, ind. USSR 


























Real GDP 


0,6 


2.0 


2.3 


1,6 


t.8 


3.0 


1.3 


4.2 


1.0 


-3.3 


-3,5 


2.0 


Consumer prtc** 


6.6 


12.8 


6,4 


4.2 


6,0 


7.4 


9,1 


15.7 


68,1 


105.1 


15.2 


15.0 


Merch. export* 


9.1 


1,3 


3.7 


1,8 


0.2 


8.2 


11,2 


0,8 


-1.2 
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-9.8 


5.0 



F* forecast. 

Information contact: Aitierto Jeratdo. (202) 219-0708. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4,— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average. 



Prices r&ceived 
All tarm products 
Alt cropt 
Food grains 
Faed grains & hay 
Feadg reins 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil-ben ring crop i 
Fruti.eH 
Fresh market 1/ 
Commercial vegetable! 
Fresh market 
PotstoesAdry beans 
Livestock & Product! 
Meat antmal ■ 
Dairy product* 
Poultry & egg ■ 
Prices paid 

Commodities & sendees, 
inter**, taxee. B\ wage rales 
Production its mi 
Feed 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 
Fertilizer 

Agricultural chemicals 
Fuets A. energy 
Fam a motor supplies 
AutoiA truck! 

Tractors & eel (-propelled machinery 
Other machinery 
Buildmg & renclnfl 
Farm services A caeh rent 
Inl payable per acre on farm rial estate debt 
Taxes payable per acre on farm real ettaie 
Wage rata* (sea tone My adjusted) 
Production iiemi. Interest* taxes, 6. wage rotes 

Ratro. prices received to prices paid (**) 2/ 
Pricas received (191Q-I4«t00) 
Price* paid. etc. (parity index) (1910-1 4*100) 
Parity r«t»(ieir^M-lO0Hrt)±/ 



Annual 



1989 



1000 



19*7 


1988 


1»*9 


Nov 


June 
1977-100 


Juty 


Aug 


Sept 


OctR 


NovP 


126 


138 


147 


147 


151 


152 


151 


148 


146 


145 


106 


127 


134 


12B 


129 


130 


126 


123 


121 


123 


103 


11* 


156 


150 


127 


116 


108 


103 


101 


99 


85 


120 


128 


118 


133 


131 


126 


120 


114 


111 


81 


117 


123 


113 


129 


128 


122 


115 


108 


105 


99 


95 


98 


10S 


103 


104 


107 


107 


112 


113 


129 


11* 


136 


14* 


147 


144 


143 


102 


151 


153 


79 


10B 


102 


89 


94 


95 


95 


95 


94 


02 


181 


184 


190 


209 


191 


205 


1*7 


203 


186 


209 


194 


196 


200 


219 


202 


218 


196 


214 


194 


221 


144 


144 


158 


134 


116 


133 


138 


141 


156 


177 


147 


137 


140 


123 


104 


122 


129 


134 


153 


1*1 


128 


124 


1*7 


186 


223 


231 


205 


135 


118 


124 


140 


150 


180 


185 


173 


173 


174 


173 


171 


168 


163 


168 


174 


175 


197 


196 


197 


193 


196 


191 


1J» 


128 


133 


161 


142 


145 


147 


140 


136 


132 


107 


118 


138 


134 


127 


125 


129 


135 


129 


127 


162 


169 


177 




. 


184 


4*** 


__ 


1*8 


__ 


147 


157 


165 


*— 


— 


170 


— 


— 


174 


— 


103 


,128 


135 


— * 


— 


130 





. — 


124 


— 


179 


192 


194 


— 


— 


214 





— 


219 


— 


14* 


150 


186 


_~ 


— 


183 


, 


— 


183 


— 


11* 


130 


137 


— 


— 


130 


► 


— 


132 


— 


124 


126 


132 


r — 


— 


141 


*- 


— 


141 


-J' 


101 


166 


181 


— 


_ 


185 


— 


— 


21* 


— 


145 


14* 


155 


-™ 


— 


158 


— 


— 


169 


^* 


20* 


215 


223 


— - 


— 


233 





— 


233 


— 


174 


181 


103 


— 


*— 


201 





*- 


208 


** 


185 


197 


208 


__ 


_ 


217 


— 


— 


220 


** 


137 


138 


141 


— 


-- 


143 


— 


~~ 


144 


— 


147 


14* 


158 


— 




183 


► 


— 


183 


— 


1*9 


182 


177 





— 


178 





— 


178 


** 


144 


143 


152 


— 


— 


158 


— 


— 


156 


— 


186 


171 


185 


r— 


-™ 


193 


— 


*— 


193 


— 


151 


180 


187 


— 


— 


171 





— 


175 


— 


78 


82 


83 


63 


83 


83 


*2 


60 


78 


77 


67* 


633 


873 


672 


691 


694 


6*8 


67* 


666 


663 


1.110 


1,167 


1.226 


— » 




1,265 


~^ 


— 


1.291 


— 


51 


54 


55 


— 


— 


5* 


— 


— 


55 


— 



1/ Freeh market for noncitrus; frier, markat A procenino. to Crtrus, V R*lk>of Index or prices received for all farm produce* to Index of price* paid tor 
ornmodrtie* 4 services, intersex taxes. 6 wage rales. Ratio uses the most recent prices paid index. Prices paid data tre quarterly & win be published 
1 January. April, July. 6 October R» reviled. P ■ preliminary. — ■ not available 



In lor melton contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 



CROPS 

All wheat ($/bu,) 
Rica, rough ($/cwrt) 
Corn ($/buJ 
Sorghum (Sfcwt) 

AJthay, baled (Srton) 
Soybeans (J/bu.) 
Cotton, upland (cts./lb + ) 

Potato©* ($/cwt) 
Lettuce (S/cwt) 2/ 
Tomatoes fresh (S/cwt) 2/ 
Onrona (fcwt) 
Dry edible beans (Sfcwt) 

Applet for fresh um (cts./lb.) 
Peart for fresh ues (Won) 
Oranges, all utea {S/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit, all utea ($/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle ($/cwt) 
Calves ($/cwt) 
Hogs($/cwt) 
Lamb a (S/cwt) 

All milk, sold to plants (S/cwt) 
Mitk. manuf, grade ($/cwt) 
Broiler* (cttTlb.) 
g*(cts./doz)4/ 



Turkey t (eta. fib.) 
Wool (cts /lb,) 5/ 





Annua? 1/ 




1989 

Nov 








1990 






1*87 


1988 


1989 


June 


Jury 


Aug 


Sept 


OctR 


KwP 


2.57 
7,27 
1.94 
3,04 


3,72 

6.83 
2,54 

4.05 


3.72 

7.30 
2.38 
3.79 


3.72 
6.94 
2.24 

3,68 


3.08 
7.08 
2.63 
4.29 


2.79 
6.95 
2.62 
4.44 


2.58 
8 64 
2.51 

4.14 


246 

6.25 
2 32 

3.95 


2.42 
6,02 
2.19 
3,55 


2.36 
6.12 
2.10 
358 


05.10 
5.88 

637 


85 20 
7.42 

55,6 


86.00 

5.70 
ti 63,3 


83.60 

5.66 
65.6 


87.80 

5,88 
62 3 


85 60 
5.97 
62.9 


84.40 
6.13 
64.6 


85.70 
5.99 

65.0 


86,00 
5.87 

67,5 


81.50 

.5.51 
68.3 


4,38 
14.80 
25.90 
12.50 

ie.50 


6,02 

14.70 
26.90 

9.75 
29.60 


6.85 
12 60 
3290 

11 60 
28.70 


6.32 

13.30 

26.10 

9.83 

27.70 


8.84 

8.04 
21,90 
11.20 
33.70 


9.31 

12.40 

26.80 

9,41 

32.90 


8,36 

14.50 

27,30 

9.77 

27.40 


5.47 
18 40 
24.00 

8.78 

18.30 


4.69 
19.70 

31.30 
10.50 

17,80 


4.93 
25.00 
30.10 
10.20 
18.20 


12.7 
227.00 

5.40 
4,96 


17.4 

35840 

7.18 

5.43 


13.4 
332.00 

6.89 
4.49 


13.3 

299,00 

6.28 

5,87 


126 
463 00 

5.64 
10 08 


18.4 

430.00 

5.19 

12.32 


20.4 

288.00 

5,07 

6.44 


24.5 

369,00 

5.31 

7,22 


19.4 
373.00 

4,48 
6.51 


19.8 
390.00 

6.31 
5,53 


61.37 

78,10 
50.79 

77.92 


6*80 
89.85 
42 53 
69.50 


69.68 

91.84 

43.24 
67.33 


69.80 
86,70 
45.00 
58,70 


74.40 

98.10 
60,10 
55.40 


73 60 
98.50 
60.80 
54.40 


76.10 
99.20 
55,90 
54.00 


75.00 
95.50 
54 30 
52.80 


75,50 
92 80 
56.80 
52.00 


75.70 
92.80 
49.70 
48 90 


12.54 
11.37 
28.3 
53.1 
343 
91.7 


12.26 

11,15 
34.0 
53,3 
37.3 

138.0 


1356 
12.38 

36.0 

70.0 

40.0 

122.4 


15.60 

14.90 

29.4 

79.2 

40,7 

102.0 


1380 

13,10 

34 1 

62.7 
36.2 
93.4 


14.10 
13.10 
369 
55 6 
38.4 
80.4 


14.30 
12.90 
33.2 
656 
39.9 
74.4 


14,20 
12.50 
35,2 
68.5 
40.6 
71.9 


13.20 
11.80 
29.0 
73,5 
42.2 
83,5 


12.80 
1050 
28.2 
72,9 
43 
58,0 



1/ Season average price by crop year toe crop*. Calendar year average of monthly prices for live stock. 2/ Excludes Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 
4/ Average ot all eggs aold by producers Including hatching eggs & egg* sofd at retail. St Average local market price, excluding Incentive paymenta. tl Weighted 
average of first 8 month* of the season- not a projection for 1989/90. R» revised. P - preliminary. 



average 

information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price 


Index for ah Urtann Consumers 


U S Avernne (Not Seasonally AdlusfeeH 


Annual 
1989 


1989 
"Oct 










1990 










Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


Jufy 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 














1982-84.100 








Consumer Price Index, all items 
Consumer Price Index, lee* food 


124.0 
123,7 


125.6 
125.4 


128,7 
128.1 


128.9 
128.4 


129.2 
128.7 


129 9 
129.4 


130,4 
130.0 


131,6 
131.3 


132.7 
132 6 


133.5 
133,5 


All food 


1251 


126.5 


131.5 


131.3 


131,3 


132.0 


132.7 


132.9 


133 2 


1336 


Food away from home 


127.4 


129.1 


131.8 


132.5 


133 


1334 


133,9 


1343 


134.6 


135.0 


Food at home 
Meats 1/ 

Beef & veal 
Pork 


124 2 

116/7 
119.3 
113.2 


125.4 
118.1 
1200 
114.9 


131.9 
124.0 
126 6 
121.0 


131.1 
125.2 
128,0 

121.6 


130.9 
126.6 
128 5 
125.5 


131.7 
129.6 
129.0 
132.9 


132.5 

130.3 
129.2 

134.8 


132.7 
130.5 
128.5 
136,5 


132.9 
131.0 
129.5 

135.4 


133.4 
131.7 
130.1 
136.4 


Poultry 

Fish 

Egg* 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fata toils 3/ 

Fresh Iruit 


132.7 

143.6 
118.5 

115.6 
121.2 
152.4 


131.2 
1439 
122.9 
118.2 
121 6 
1566 


134.8 
1480 

131.6 
126.9 
1242 

171.1 


132.1 
147.2 
130.3 
125.2 
124.3 
175.7 


132 3 
143,8 
115.0 
124.7 
125.0 
174.9 


1340 
143.7 
112.2 
124,9 
125.5 
173.2 


135,3 
143.3 
109.1 
125,7 
126.6 
176,6 


133 6 
145.2 
119.6 

127.3 
127.* 
169.5 


134.6 
147.4 
120.6 
127.6 

128 2 
168.7 


1337 
147.0 
125.5 
128 6 
128.1 
163.2. 


Processed truft 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 


1259 
143.1 
1535 
124.2 


127.1 
1348 

139.8 
124.6 


136.7 
168.3 
1706 
126.6 


138.1 
145 6 
187.3 
127.0 


1392 
139,8 
187.4 
127.8 


140.1 
140.0 
185.8 
127.6 


140.1 
143,S : 
179.7 
128.2 


140.0 
139.& 
169.8 

128.8 


139.9 
137.3 
152.0 
128,6 


139,5 
142.2^ 
139,9. 
127.9 


Cereal a & bakery product* 
Sugar & tweet a 


132.4 
119.4 


135.0 
121.3 


137 6 
123.0 


138.9 
123.6 


139.3 

124,4 


140.1 
124.5 


1405 
124,9 


141.4 
125.6 


141.6 
125.8 


141.9 
1266 


Beverages, nonalcoholic 


111.3 


111.8 


113.1 


112.4 


112.7 


113.3 


114.0 


114.3 


1142 


115.2 


Apparel 

Apparel, commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoking products 
Beverages, alcoholic 


117.1 
114,4 
164.4 
123,5 


121.8 

117,6 
168.8 
125.2 


124.9 
116 9 

175.1 
127.8 


126,2 
118,6 
175.6 
1282 


124,5 
118.5 
176.7 
128,9 


121.8 
117.3 
160.9 
129.3 


118,8 
116.1 
185.7 
1299 


120.5 
116.3 
185.6 
130 2 


125.8 
118.6 

185.8 
130.8 


127,4 
120.5 
185.9 

131,0 



1/Beef, veal, lamb, pork, & processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 
Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted), 



Annual 



1989 



1990 



1987 


1988 


1989 


Oct 


May 
1982 - 100 


Junefl 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


105.4 


108.0 


113.6 


114.9 


117.7 


117.8 


118.0 


119.2 


120.3 


122.3 


1095 


112.6 


118.7 


119.5 


124.5 


124,2 


124,9 


125.0 


124.1 


124.6 


112.0 


1135 


1.11.9 


121.1 


107.7 


117.0 


132.2 


118,3 


115.3 


117.3 


103.7 


105.5 


116.9 


110.0 


101.3 


99.9 


104.9 


98.6 


94.3 


101.5 


95.0 


99.1 


103.0 


1037 


105.3 


105.0 


104.9 


104.9 


104.9 


110.0 


115,3 


120,2 


122.7 


122.9 


127.2 


127.5 


127.3 


127.1 


127.7 


127.8 


113.3 


129.8 


123.9 


124.0 


146.0 


146.3 


146.3 


146.6 


139.5 


137.0 


99.0 


100.4 


103.9 


101.0 


78.0 


83.7 


93.3 


79 


79.4 


96.2 


103.5 


108.3 


118,6 


117.7 


118,2 


118,1 


115.9 


116.1 


116,5 


114.4 


107,3 


109.6 


115.5 


115.5 


120.1 


117,6 


117.8 


118.0 


118,3 


131,0 


120,1 


113.9 


153.6 


140.2 


174.7 


147.2 


139.9 


165.4 


155.4 


121.6 


87.6 


88.6 


119,6 


124.3 


95.3 


100.4 


91.6 


114,4 


112.6 


121.6 


118,4 


126.4 


1354 


137.3 


140.7 


140.7 


1406 


140.8 


141.6 


142.4 


100.4 


99.9 


104.8 


104.8 


119.1 


120.3 


119.6 


120.0 


118.7 


119.5 


95.5 


101,4 


108 9 


105.0 


117.6 


115.7 


113.3 


116.9 


114.1 


117.4 


104.9 


950 


977 


102.3 


127.2 


130.1 


130.9 


126 2 


119.7 


124.0 


103.4 


111.6 


120.4 


112,7 


118.2 


116.0 


120.6 


113.9 


116.9 


110.0 


140.0 


1487 


142.9 


140.5 


163 5 


137.5 


142.0 


143,6 


144.2 


143.6 


101 .6 


102 2 


1106 


116,4 


116.6 


118.0 


119.5 


120.0 


119.0 


117.4 


108.6 


113.8 


119.9 


120.O 


127.1 


126.5 


125.7 


125.9 


125.2 


124.2 


103.9 


118.8 


116,6 


114,8 


127.0 


12B7 


127.7 


129.8 


127,0 


122.7 


100.7 


103.1 


108,9 


1103 


112.7 


112,9 


112.9 


115,1 


1177 


120.6 


110.3 


111.8 


115.2 


114.5 


117.7 


117.5 


117.7 


116.7 


117,3 


117,4 


111.8 


114.3 


1777 


119.0 


121.6 


121.1 


1207 


121.5 


121.7 


122.4 


108,3 


111.7 


1145 


115.2 


117.2 


117.5 


117.5 


117.7 


117,8 


118.0 


109,3 


115.1 


120.8 


122.5 


125.B 


125.5 


126.0 


125.8 


126.3 


126.1 


154.6 


171.9 


194 8 


200,4 


217.4 


224.1 


224,3 


224.3 


225,0 


224,8 


101.5 


107.1 


112.0 


112,3 


113.1 


113.1 


113,0 


114.4 


116,3 


117.8 


100.8 


106.0 


1127 


113.1 


120.4 


120.9 


121.0 


120.5 


118.8 


117.2 


929 


105.7 


114.6 


112,6 


111.4 


109.4 


102.8 


95.9 


94,5 


93,6 


106.4 


108.9 


118.2 


118.0 


122.5 


122.8 


123.1 


122.8 


122.7 


123.1 


84.2 


116.6 


103.1 


94,1 


124.6 


127.7 


126.0 


126.4 


124.5 


115,2 


93 7 


96.0 


103,1 


102.1 


104.7 


101,0 


101.2 


1102 


115.1 


124.6 


96.2 


106,1 


111.2 


107 9 


117,0 


115,2 


115.6 


113,5 


110.8 


110.9 


1068 


108.5 


114.6 


114.3 


103.6 


106.9 


116.3 


106.8 


103.0 


107.9 


71.1 


97.9 


106.4 


98.2 


108.6 


110.4 


103.1 


92.1 


88 3 


85B 


102 


103.3 


106,1 


104 6 


120.5 


117.8 


114.7 


117,8 


113.3 


116.5 


101.2 


121.5 


1288 


109.0 


128 2 


118.5 


134.7 


122.1 


128.9 


110.2 


106.4 


98.4 


107,8 


116.9 


121 9 


125,9 


129.4 


125.1 


116.6 


1184 


91.8 


89.4 


98.8 


107.6 


100.3 


103.1 


104.7 


106.5 


106.O 


98.4 


992 


1340 


123.8 


101.7 


1T0.5 


112.2 


114.8 


1148 


116.5 


118.8 


857 


87,2 


93 8 


95.0 


96.7 


95,7 


957 


93.7 


1009 


98.3 


110.2 


111.9 


115.5 


118.0 


119.7 


119.3 


119.7 


119.6 


119.7 


119.8 



Finished good* 1/ 

Consumer foods 

Fresh fruit 

Freeh £ dried vegetables 

Dried fruit 

Canned fruK & juice 

Frozen fruit & juice 

Freeh veg. excl. potatoes 

Canned veg, & juices 

Frozen vegetables 

Potatoes 

Eggs 

Bakery products 

Meats 

Beef & veal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beverages, alcoholic 
Soft drinks 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate materials 2/ 

Materials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 
Crude veQetabie oils 

Crude materials 4/ 

Foodstuffs Afeedstuffs 
Fruits & vegetables SI 
Grains 
Livestock 
Poultry, live 

Fibers, plant & animal 
Fluid milk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

All commodities 

Industrial commodities, 

All roods 6/ 

Farm products A 
processed foods & feeds 
Farm products 
Processed foods & feeds 6/ 
Cereal & bakery products 
Sugar & confectionery 
Beverages 

1/ Commodities ready for sale to uUimate consumer 2/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods. 3/ AJI lypes & size* of 
refined sugar. 4/ Product* enterina market lor the first time that have not been manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh & dried. 6/ Include* all raw. 
Intermediate. & processed foods {excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, & manufactured animal feeds), fl » revised. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



102.8 
102.5 
107.8 



106.9 
106.3 
111.5 



112.2 
111.6 
117.8 



112.8 
112.4 
118.3 



114.6 
113.5 
123.8 



114,3 
1132 

123.5 



114.3 
113.2 
124.2 



1165 118.3 120.8 



115.9 
124.1 



118.3 121.3 
122,9 123.0 



103.7 


110.0 


1154 


114.5 


120.1 


119.6 


120,0 


119.2 


117.9 


11B.1 


96.5 


104.9 


110.9 


107.S 


113,7 


113.6 


113.7 


111.5 


109,0 


109.8 


107.9 


112.7 


117 8 


117,9 


123.5 


122.8 


123.3 


123.1 


1224 


1222 


112.6 


123.0 


131.1 


132.4 


135.1 


134.7 


133.9 


133.8 


133.4 


134.2 


112.6 


114,7 


120,1 


120.1 


122.8 


123.0 


123.9 


1237 


123.9 


123,0 


112.5 


114,3 


118.4 


118.1 


121.0 


120.8 


120.7 


120.5 


120.8 


120.7 
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Table 8,— Farm-Retail Price 


Spreads 

Annual 





















1989 








1990 








1987 


1988 


1989 P 


Oct 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Market basket 1/ 






















Retail co at <1W2-84«100) 
Farm value {1W2-64-1Q0) 


111.0 


116.5 


1246 


125.9 


132.0 


133.0 


133.6 


133.9 


134.1 


134,6 


97 + t 


100.5 


107.1 


105,1 


114.1 


1147 


114,3 


1H.0 


111,7 


112,1 


Farm-retail spread (1962-84-100) 


119.4 


125.1 


134.1 


137.2 


141.7 


142,9 


144.0 


144,7 


146,2 


146,8 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 
Meat product® 
Retail coet(1&*2-«4-10Q) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 


30,5 


30.2 


30.1 


29.2 


30.3 


30.2 


30 .0 


29.8 


29.2 


29.2 


1094 


112.2 


116.7 


118 1 


126.6 


129.6 


130,3 


130.5 


131,0 


131.7 


101.2 


99.5 


103,3 


1009 


119.9 


122.3 


118.9 


120,2 


114.9 


119.0 


Farm-retail spread {1982-64*100) 


118.3 


125.2 


130.4 


135.6 


133.5 


137.0 


142.0 


141.1 


147,5 


144.8 


Farm value-retail coat {%) 
Dairy products 
Retail cost{1&S2-64«100) 


46.7 


44.9 


44.8 


432 


47.9 


47.8 


46.2 


46,7 


44.4 


45.7 


105.9 


108.4 


115,6 


118.2 


124.7 


124 9 


125.7 


127,3 


127.6 


128 6 


Farm value (1^82-84-100) 


933 


go ,6 


991 


104.6 


99.2 


100.9 


103.8 


105.0 


105,6 


103.7 


Farm-retail spread (1962-84«100) 


117.5 


124.7 


1308 


130.5 


146.2 


147.0 


145.9 


147.8 


147.9 


151 5 


Farm value-fetail cost (%) 
Poultry 
Retail cost (1982-64-100) 
Farm value (1982-64*100) 


42.3 


40,1 


41.1 


42.6 


36.2 


36.8 


39.6 


39.6 


397 


38.7 


112.fi 


120.7 


132.7 


131.2 


132,3 


134.0 


135.3 


133.6 


134.6 


133.7 


93 8 


110.2 


117,1 


100.3 


113.9 


110.9 


118.6 


109.3 


115.1 


990 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84*100) 


134.2 


1328 


150.6 


166,7 


153.5 


1606 


1545 


161.6 


157.1 


173.7 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 
Retail coat (1062-84*100) 


44fl 


48.9 


47,2 


40.9 


46.1 


44.3 


46.9 


43.8 


45.7 


396 


91.5 


93.6 


118.5 


122 9 


115.0 


112,2 


109.1 


119.6 


120.6 


125.5 


Farm value (1982-84-100) 


7C.C 


76.7 


107,5 


110,3 


88,0 


93.1 


60,1 


100.0 


105.9 


114.3 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 


117.9 


123.9 


136.1 


145.5 


163,5 


146,5 


161.2 


1547 


147.1 


145.7 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


53.9 


52.7 


58,3 


57.7 


49,2 


53,3 


47.2 


53.7 


56.4 


58.5 


Cereal & bakery products 
Retail Cott (1982-84.100) 






















114.8 


122.1 


132,4 


135.0 


139.3 


140,1 


140.5 


141.4 


141.6 


141.9 


Farm value (1982-64-100) 


71,0 


92.7 


101.7 


98.7 


98.9 


94.9 


89 .8 


85.5 


81 5 


78,9 


Farm-retail Spread (1982-64.100) 


120.9 


126 2 


136,7 


140.1 


144.9 


146,4 


147.6 


149.2 


150.0 


150.7 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 
Fresh fruit* 
Retail cost (1982*64-100) 
Farm value (1982-64-100) 


76 


9.3 


9.4 


9,0 


8.7 


8.3 


7.8 


7.4 


7.0 


6,8 


135,6 


145.4 


154.7 


159,8 


179.4 


178.3 


177,2 


173.1 


171.9 


167,2 


113.9 


116,5 


108.3 


125.5 


123,4 


124,1 


124.5 


119,7 


126.0 


131.0 


Farm-retail spread (1982*64-100) 


145.7 


158.7 


176.1 


175,6 


205.2 


203,3 


201.5 


197 7 


193.1 


183.9 


Farm value-retail coat (%) 
Fresti vegetables 
Retail costs (1982-84-100) 


2as 


25.3 


22.1 


24.8 


21.7 


22.0 


22.2 


21,8 


23 2 


24.8 


1216 


12* .3 


143.1 


134.8 


139.8 


140.0 


143.8 


139,8 


137.3 


142.2 


Farm value (1982*84-100) 


112.0 


105 8 


123.2 


103,1 


112.7 


107.6 


115,5 


112.7 


93,2 


110.2 


Farm-retail spread (1982-64-100) 


126 5 


141,3 


153.3 


151.1 


153.7 


166,6 


158,3 


153.7 


160,0 


158.7 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


31.3 


27.8 


29 2 


26.0 


27.4 


26.1 


27,3 


27.4 


23.1 


26.3 


Processed rruhs & vegetabfee 
Retail cost (1 982 -84 > 100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 






















109.0 


117.6 


125.0 


125.9 


134.1 


1346 


134.8 


135.0 


135.0 


134.3 


111.1 


136.6 


133,6 


133.8 


152 3 


152.6 


1*3.2 


148.7 


151,1 


148.2 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 


108.3 


111.7 


122.3 


123.4 


128.4 


129.0 


129.1 


130,7 


130.0 


130.2 


Farm value-retail costs (%) 


24.2 


27.6 


25.4 


253 


27.0 


27.0 


27,0 


26.2 


26.6 


26.2 


Fats & oils 






















Retail coat(19S2 -84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 


108.1 


1131 


121.2 


121.6 


125,0 


125.5 


126.6 


127.4 


128.2 


128.1 


74.1 


103 


95.6 


868 


115.4 


114.1 


110,9 


1135 


110.0 


105,4 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 


120 6 


1168 


130.6 


134.4 


128,5 


129,7 


132.4 


132,5 


134.9 


136.5 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


ISA 


24.5 
Annual 


21.2 


19.2 

1989 

Oct 


24,8 


24.5 


236 


24,0 
1990 


23.1 


22.1 




1967 


1988 


1989 P 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Beet. Choice 






















Retail price 2/ (ctsVlb.) 


238.4 


250 3 


265.7 


265.0 


283.6 


282,1 


279 9 


280.6 


280.6 


282.7 


Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 


160.0 


169.4 


176.8 


169.5 


191,6 


187.8 


183.3 


187,8 


187.3 


193 


1 let farm value 4/ (cts.) 


13B7 


148,3 


157.6 


152.1 


167.2 


163 9 


160.5 


166.7 


166.8 


171.1 


Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Wholesale-retail 5/(cteJ 
Farm-wholesale 6/ (cts.) 


99.7 


102.0 


108.1 


112.9 


11C4 


118.2 


119.4 


113.9 


113,6 


111.6 


78,4 


80.9 


889 


95.5 


920 


94.3 


96.6 


92,8 


93 3 


89.7 


21.3 


21.1 


19.2 


17.4 


24 4 


23.9 


22.8 


21.1 


20,5 


21,9 


Farm value-retail price (%j 
Pork 
Retail price 2/ (cts. /lb.) 


58 


59 


59 


57 


59 


58 


57 


59 


59 


61 


118.4 


183.4 


182 9 


185.6 


206,2 


218,1 


222,2 


224.9 


220 8 


223 2 


Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 


1130 


101.0 


99.2 


106.1 


127.2 


125,6 


127.3 


120.5 


120.7 


124.4 


Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 
Farm-retail spread jets.) 
Wholesale-retail 5/ (cts,) 
Farm -wholesale 6/ (cts,) 


82.7 


69,4 


70,4 


75.6 


99.5 


96.9 


992 


90,4 


88.0 


91.2 


105.7 


114.0 


112.5 


110,2 


1067 


121.2 


123.0 


134 5 


132.8 


132.0 


75 4 


82,4 


83,7 


79.7 


790 


92.5 


94.9 


104,4 


100.1 


98,8 


30.3 


31.6 


288 


30.5 


27.7 


28.7 


28.1 


30.1 


32.7 


33,2 


Farm value-retail price (%) 


44 


38 


38 


41 


48 


44 


45 


40 


40 


41 



1/ Retail com* art based on CPI-U of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods* published monthfy by BLS. The farm value is the payment for 
the quantity of farm equivalent to the retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at first point of sale & may include 
marketing charges such as grading & packing for some commodities. The farm-retail spread. 1he difference between the retail price & the fafm value, 
represent* charges for assembling, processing, transporting, distributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts from pock & choice yield grade 3 
beef. Prices from BLS. 3/ Value of wholesale {boxed beef) I wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cut* adjusted for transportation costs 
& byproduct values. 4/ Market value to producer for live animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts, minus value of byproducts, 5/ Charges for retailing 
& other marketing service* such as wholesaling, and in-crty transportation. W Charges tor livestock marketing, processing. & transportation. 

Note. Choice beef series reflect* August 1990 revisions. 

Information contacts: Denis Dunham (202) 219-6870. Urry Duewer (202) 219-6712. 
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Agricultural Ouftook 



Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 



Annual 



me 



1990 



Labor- — hourly earning I 
4 benefit* 
Processing 
Wholesaling 
Retailing 

Packaging & containers 
Paperboard boxes & container* 
Metal cans 

Paper bags & related product* 
Plastic film* A bottles 
Glass containers 
Metal roil 

Transportation services 

Advertising 

Fuel & power 

Electnc 

Petroleum 

Natural gas 



1987 


1988 


1989 


II 


llf 
1967»100* 


fV 


1 


MP 


Ml P 


361.1 


370, 1 


379.5 


378.9 


378.6 


382.6 


388.8 


392.0 


391.8 


370.2 


362.0 


390.3 


390,4 


389.6 


392.4 


400.7 


404.1 


404.4 


384.2 


394.1 


409.1 


407.5 


410.7 


413.0 


417.0 


419.5 


422,9 


341,7 


347.7 


355.6 


354.7 


353.3 


359.3 


364.3 


367,7 


365,3 


320.8 


350.7 


364.6 


364.7 


366,1 


365,2 


367.1 


367.3 


3665 


288.0 


303.1 


323.7 


323.2 


325.5 


326.9 


328.7 


324.1 


322,3 


4330 


442.3 


443 2 


438.1 


448,2 


448.2 


450.9 


456.3 


456.3 


331,3 


372 2 


400.2 


411.5 


409.2 


407,7 


411,5 


408,9 


410,2 


280,2 


30S.7 


313.2 


316.1 


311.3 


306.7 


308.5 


306.9 


303 9 


402.0 


398.9 


409 9 


413.1 


413,5 


412.0 


422.2 


429.0 


428.9 


222.1 


266,9 


274.4 


278.0 


271.6 


265.1 


250,0 


257,8 


261,4 


385.0 


4035 


404.9 


403.5 


406,2 


406.6 


410,9 


410.5 


408.2 


381.1 


384.7 


409.1 


407.4 


412 8 


417.6 


425.3 


429.6 


435.1 


596,7 


578.2 


619.4 


614.8 


620.0 


6415 


652.6 


615.0 


6680 


450.5 


453 3 


468 9 


466.1 


492.0 


466.4 


464.2 


470.3 


496.0 


561 4 


502,0 


592.1 


583.4 


560,0 


664.6 


6933 


582 6 


713.4 


1.049.0 


1*042.1 


1*070.9 


1.068.6 


1*067.2 


1*074.8 


1,092.3 


1 .059,0 


1.056.6 



Communications, water & sewage 



238.4 



241.3 



247.3 



247.0 



248.9 



248,7 



251 ; 5 



253 



253.0 



Rent 


269.6 


272.6 


277.1 


278.8 


277,1 


277.1 


272,2 


274.8 


274,8 


Maintenance & repair 


382,6 


395.9 


410.7 


406.9 


412.9 


416,2 


421,1 


425.2 


428.2 


Business services 


349.0 


364.8 


388.3 


386.6 


389,9 


393.9 


399.0 


403.3 


407,2 


Supplies 


286,6 


305.6 


321.4 


323,9 


321 1 


319.3 


318.7 


31 a 9 


320,1 


Property taxes & insurance 


399.6 


419,9 


439,7 


435.8 


442.3 


449.4 


452.7 


456.5 


466.3 


Interest, short-term 


132.9 


150.3 


172.1 


161 8 


164.2 


157,8 


15S.0 


160.3 


153 2 


Total marketing cost index 


360,4 


372.4 


384.6 


383.9 


385,1 


388.3 


393.4 


393.9 


396.6 



' Indexes measure changes in employee earnings & benefits & in prices of supples & services used in processing* wholesaling* & retailing U.S. farm 
foods purchased for at-home consumption, P » preliminary. 



information contact; Denis Dunham <202) 219-Q87C. 
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Livestock & Products 



Table 10,- 


■u.s 


.Meat Supply & Use 

Beg. Produc- 
stockt tion 1/ 


















Import* 


Total 
supply 


Exports 


Ending 

stock* 


Consumption 


Primary 
market 
price 3/ 




Total 


Per 
capita 2/ 

Pounds 








Million pounds 4/ 








Beet 

1988 
1969 
1990F 
1991 F 




388 23.589 

422 23.087 
335 22.792 

350 23,113 


2.379 

2.175 
2.330 
2.270 


28,354 
25.684 

25.457 
25.733 


680 
1.023 
1.035 
1.055 


422 
335 

360, 
315 


25.252 
24.326 
24.072 
24.363 


72.3 
68.9 
67 6 
67.9 


69,54 
72.52 

77-76 
75-81 


Pork 
1988 
1969 
1990F 
1991 F 




360 15.664 
437 15.813 
313 15,290 
350 15.804 


1.137 
996 
923 

965 


17.181 
17.146 
16.526 
17,119 


195 
262 
228 
255 


437 

<:313 

350 
375 


16.549 
16.572 
15.949 

16.469 


63.5 
63.1 

60,2 
61.8 


43.39 
44.03 
54-55 

50-56 


Veal 5/ 
1988 
1969 
1990F 
1991 F 




4 396 

5 355 

4 32f 

5 301 


27 





427 
360 
329 

306 


to 






5 ; 
4 
5 
4 


412 
356 
324 
302 


1.4 
1.2 
1.1 
1,0 


89.85 

91,84 
96-97 

95-101 


Limb A mutton 

1968 

1989 

t990F 

1991 F 




6 335 
6 347 
6 367 
B 369 


51 
63 

51 
55 


394 
416 
426 
432 


1 
2 
2 
2 


6 
£ 
8 

7 


367 
406 
416 
423 


1.4 
15 
1 5 
1.5 


68.26 
67.32 

56-57 
54-flO 


Total red meat 

1988 

1989 

1990F 

1991 F 




758 40.004 
670 39.602 
660 36.774 
713 39,587 


3.594 
3.134 
3,304 
3.290 


44.356 

43.606 
42.738 
43.590 


8B6 
1.287 

1.265 
1.312 


670 
660 

713 
701 


42.600 

41.660 
40,760 
41.577 


138.6 

134,7 
130.4 
132.1 


— 


Broilers 
1988 
1989 
1990F 
1991 F 




25 16.187 
36 17,428 

38 16.639 
30 19.606 








16.212 

17.464 
18.678 
19.636 


765 

814 

1.123 

1,140 


36 
38 
30 
30 


15.410 
16.612 
17,525 
16.466 


62.6 
66.8 
69.8 
73.0 


56.3 
590 

54-55 
51-57 


Mature chicken 

1986 

1989 

1990F 

1991 F 




188 633 

157 575 

199 583 

200 581 








821 

731 
772 

791 


26 
24 

27 
26 


157 
169 
200 
200 


639 

518 
546 

555 


2.6 
2.1 
2.2 
2.2 


— 


Turkeys 
1966 
1969 
1990F 
1991 F 




266 3.960 

250 4.276 
236 4.67t 
275 4.927 








4.226 
4.526 
4,906 
4.202 


51 
41 
47 
45 


250 
236 

275 
£50 


3.926 

4.250 
4.585 
4.907 


15,9 

17.1 
18.3 
194 


61.2 

66,7 

63-64 

61-67 


Total poultry 
1988 
19&9 
t990F 
1991 F 




470 20.780 
442 22.260 
463 23.893 

505 25,114 








21,259 
22,722 

24.357 
25.619 


842 

876 

1.196 

1,211 


442 
463 
505 
460 


19,975 
21.380 
22,656 
23.926 


81.1 
85.9 
90 3 

94.6 


— 


Red meat & poultry 
1988 

1989 
1990F 
1991 F 


1.237 60.784 
1.312 61,862 
1,123 62,667 
1.218 64.701 


3,594 
3.134 
3,304 
3,290 


65.615 
66.328 
67.094 
69.209 


1,728 
2,165 

2,461 
2.523 


1.312 
1.123 
1,218 

1,161 


62.574 
63.040 
63.415 

65.505 


219.6 
220.6 
220.7 
228/7 


— 



1/Total including farm production for red meat* & federally Inspected plus nonfederal^ Inspected for poultry. £/ Retail weighl basis. (The beef 'carcaes-to- 
retall conversion factor was .71 tor 1967. 4 70.5 for 1986-90.) 3/Dollareper cwt forced meat: cents per pound for poultry. Beef: Choice steers. Omaha 
1 h 000-1,100 lb.; pork: barrowi and gilt*, 7 marVeii: veal: farm price of calves: lamb A mutton: Choice slaughter iambs, San Angelo: brokers: wholesale 
12-city average: turkeys; whotetaie NY 6-16 lb. young hen*. 4/ Carcass weight fof red meats 4 certified ready-uxook tof poultry. 5/ Beginning 1989 veal 
trade no longer reported aepa/eiety. F- forecast. — > not available. 

Information contacts: Polly Cochran, or Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 11.— U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



1986 
1987 
1983 
t989 
1900 F 
1991 F 

















Consumption 






Pro- 








Hatch 










Beg. 
stocks 


duc- 


Im- 


Tola I 


ex- 


ing 


Ending 




Per 


Who)* sale 


tion 


ports 


supply 


port* 


use 


stocks 


Total 


capita 


price* 






Million dozen 










Cts./doz. 


10.7 


5.766.3 


13.7 


5,790,7 


101.6 


566.8 


10.4 


5,111,9 


253.8 


71,1 


10.4 


5,868.2 


5.6 


5,884.2 


111,2 


599,1 


14.4 


5,159.5 


253.8 


61.6 


14.4 


5,783.5 


5,3 


5,803.2 


141,8 


605.9 


15.2 


5,040.3 


245,5 


62.1 


15.2 


5,586.8 


25.2 


5 r 627,1 


91.6 


642 ,8 


10,7 


4,882,1 


235.5 


81,9 


10.7 


5,659,6 


11,2 


5,681.5 


89,0 


679.2 


12.0 


4,901.2 


2343 


80-84 


12.0 


5,715 


8.0 


5,735.0 


98,0 


720.0 


12.0 


4,905.0 


232.6 


73-77 



* Cartoned grade A large eggs, New York. F ■ forecast. 



Information contact: Maxlne Davie (202) 219-0767, 



Table 12.— U.S. Milk Supply & Use 1 









Commercial 








Commercial 
















Total 
commer- 








Ml 
milk 




Pro- 




Farm 






CCC 




Disap- 




duc- 


Farm 


market- 


Beg. 


Im- 


cial 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


price 




tion 


use 


ings 


stock 


ports 


supply 


movals 


stocks 


ance 


2/ 












Billion pounds 










1982 


135.5 


2.4 


133,1 


5.4 


2.5 


141.0 


14.3 


4.6 


122.1 


13.61 


1983 


139.6 


2.4 


137.2 


4.6 


26 


144.4 


16,8 


5,2 


122,4 


13.68 


1984 


1364 
143.0 


2,9 


132.4 


52 


2.7 


140.4 


8.6 


4.9 


126.8 


13.46 


1985 


2.5 


140.6 


49 


2.8 


148.3 


13,2 


46 


130.5 


12.75 


1986 


143.1 


2.4 


140.7 


4.6 


2,7 


148,1 


10.6 


4.2 


133.3 


12,51 


1987 


142,7 


2.3 


140,5 


4.2 


2.5 


147.1 


6,7 


4.6 


135.8 


12.54 


1988 


145.2 


2.2 


142.9 


46 


2.4 


150,0 


8,9 


4.3 


136.8 


12.24 


1989 


144.3 


2.1 


142.2 


4.3 


2.5 


148 9 


9.0 


4.1 


135.8 


13.54 


1990 F 


148.3 


2,1 


146,2 


4,1 


2.7 


153J 


8,3 


46 


140.2 


13,7£ 



1/ Mil Mat basis. Totals may not add because of rounding, 21 Delivered to plants & dealers; does not reflect deductions. F * forecast. 
Information contact: Jim Miller {202) 219-0770, 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs 



AnnusJ 



1989 



1990 



1967 1988 1989 Oct May June July Aug Sept Oct 

15.502 5 16,124,4 17,334.2 1.497.1 1.635.1 l H 532.9 1.5l6,6 1,691,9 1,421,4 1,752.6 



47.4 


56.3 


59.0 


51.7 


57,9 


56.4 


58.5 


54.9 


67.4 


48,8 


186 


220 


237 


223 


220 


220 


224 


221 


220 


207 


3.1 


3.1 


3.0 


2.7 


3.2 


3.1 


3.3 


3.0 


32 


2.8 


239 


24.6 


35.9 


35.9 


329 


30.9 


30.0 


34.3 


25.9 


23.0 


5.379,2 


5,602.4 


5,944,3 


434,4 


553.7 


540.9 


541.0 


540.8 


608.6 


510.3 



3,717.1 



3,923.4 4 J 74.8 



422.6 



364.1 



389,2 



Broilers 
Federally inspected slaughter, 
certified (miJ, lb,) 
Wholesale price, 
12-City(ctsjlb) 
Price of grower teed (Srton) 
8roiler-ft#d pries rstio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mif. lb.) 
Broiler-type chicks hatched (mil ) 21 

Turkeys 
Federally Inspected slaughter, 

certified {mil. lb,) 
Wholesale price, Eastern U.S., 

8-16 ib. young hens (cts^bj 
Price of turkey grower feed (Won) 
Turksy-feed price ratio M 
Stocks beginning of period (mif. lb.) 
Poults pieced in U.S. (mil,) 

Egss 

Farm production (mil,) 
Average number of layers (mil.) 
Bate of lay (eggs per faysr 
on farms) 

Cartoned price, New York, gfade A 
large (ctsJdoz.) 3/ 
Price of laying feed (Won) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks first of month 
Shell imll.do*.) 
Frozen (mil. do; ) 

Replacement chicks hatched {mil J 42B 366 384 33,3 37.7 34.5 

J' Pwndi of feed equaJ in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey livewelght, 21 Placement of broiler Chicks Is cu 
hatch of braler-typs chicks will be used asa substitute, 3/ Pries of cartoned eggs lo volume buyers for delivery to retailers. 

Information contact: MaxJne Davi*(202)2l9-0767, 



395.7 



444.0 



31.7 



33.0 



382.9 



32.7 



477,* 



57.8 

213 

32 

178.2 

264.2 


61.2 
243 

30 
266,2 
261.4 


66.7 

251 

32 

249.7 

269.0 


67.S 
243 
32 

569.3 
20.2 


61.3 

239 

3.2 

354.4 

29.0 


62.9 

239 

3.2 

405.6 

29,2 


83,4 

240 

3.2 

489.3 

29.0 


66,6 

235 

3.4 

541.7 

25.6 


69.0 

239 

3,4 

593.1 

19.7 


76.2 

234 

3.6 

820 4 

21-5 


70,418 
284 


69,402 
277 


67,041 
269 


5,648 
268 


5,785 
270 


5,536 
268 


5,699 
266 


5,711 
267 


5,528 
266 


5,764 
270 


248 


251 


250 


21.0 


21,4 


20.7 


21.5 


21.4 


20.6 


214 


169 
63 


62.1 
202 
5.3 


81,9 
208 
6.7 


64.8 
200 
7.2 


67.9 
197 
6.1 


73.6 
224 
5.6 


70,9 
206 
5.4 


80,3 
205 
6.4 


82.2 
204 
67 


se.s 

199 
7.4 


0.66 
9.8 


1.29 
13.! 


0.27 
14.9 


69 
10,9 


0.60 
13.1 


63 

12.6 


0.68 
13.7 


0.67 
13.0 


0.57 
13,0 


0.54 
12.6 



32.1 
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Annual 




1989 
Oct 








1990 






1987 


1988 


1S89 


May 


Juno 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


11,23 


11.03 


12,37 


13.87 


12.78 


13.28 


13.43 


13.09 


12.50 


10.46 


140,2 


132,5 


127.9 


120.5 


99.0 


96.4 


100.3 


98.9 


98.9 


98.6 


123.2 
793 


123.8 
80.2 


138.6 
105.6 


160.3 
139.9 


145.7 
125.4 


149.6 
129.2 


151.0 
125.2 


150.3 
112.1 


142.6 
92.0 


114.9 
88.6 


6,706,0 
187.3 
2B2.0 

569.4 


8.856.2 
312.6 
233,1 
267,5 


6.967.9 

413.4 

37.4 




153,4 

7.4 






1.014.2 

46.9 






640.6 
23.9 





467.8 

15.5 






324.5 

15.6 




119.2 

6.6 



16.9 


249.9 

11.6 



22.6 


121,431 

13.969 

8, 693 

142.709 


123.518 

14,291 

6.643 

145.162 


122,531 

14,370 
8,527 

144,252 6V 


9.87B 

1.161 

6,510 

11,661 


1 1 ,226 

1.319 

6.513 

6/ 13.229 


10.696 

1,257 

8,512 

6V 12,605 6/ 


10,695 
1.257 
6.511 

12,587 


10,479 
1.229 
8,523 

6/ 12.333 6/ 


10,019 

1,173 

6,540 
11,791 6/ 


10,238 
1,199 
8,541 

12.066 


12.867 
4,165 
8 P 702 
2.490 


7,440 

4.646 
2.794 
2.394 


8.234 
4.269 

3.945 
2.499 


12,138 

5,258 

6.881 

237 


11.418 
5,145 
6.272 

216 


12,465 

5.383 

7,082 

256 


13,241 

5,495 

7,746 

233 


13,452 

5.653 

7,799 

206 


13.451 

6.607 

7,844 

222 


12,982 

6.355 
7,626 


135,754 


136,805 


135,843 


11.927 


12.018 


11.940 


12,019 


12,087 


1 1 ,976 


■ — -» 


1,104.1 
193.0 
902.5 


1.207.5 
143 2 
909.8 


1,273.5 
214.7 
854.1 


95.1 

407.9 

87.3 


120,5 

349 J 

68.9 


95,9 

392.2 

80.2 


85.1 

417.2 

71.0 


£38 

418.1 

06.7 


84.6 

423,9 
86.2 


105.0 
408.6 


2,716.7 

697.1 
2.437.1 


2.756.6 

370.4 

2.570.0 


2,672.6 

293.0 

2,681.6 


209,2 
276.6 

231.4 


264,7 
299.6 
251.6 


252.5 

314.1 
237.0 


236.4 

333.1 
214.7 


229,3 

357.8 
232.0 


220.5 
356.5 
230,2 


236,9 
347.4. 


2.627.7 

92.0 

2.880.2 


2.815.4 
89.7 

3.034.6 


2 T 641.3 

104.7 

3,206.9 


254 9 

98.8 
299.7 


260.8 

112.7 
297.7 


276.3 
119.5 
293,2 


266.2 
129.1 
296.9 


258,6 
124.0 

290.6 


256.2 

117,0 
265.0 


266.6 
111.1 


1.056.8 
686.8 
492.9 


979,7 

177.2 
734.3 


874.7 

53.1 

873,0 


48.2 
44 6 
56.9 


95.1 
62.6 
67.6 


63 3 

70.8 
61,0 


727 

93.3 
57.7 


62,9 

108.7 
46.0 


50.6 

123.6 

42.2 


55.2 
1212 


1,260.7 


1.24B.O 
Annual 


1,214.0 


89.7 


114.2 


119.0 
1989 


126 3 


116,0 


94.0 
1990 


91.3 


19B7 


1986 


1969 


I 


II 


ML 


IV 


IP 


IIP 


HIP 


142,709 

13.819 

10.327 

1.B4 

952 


145,152 

14.145 

10.262 

1.58 

9.05 


144,252 

14.244 

10,127 

1 64 

10.08 


36.445 
3,586 

10,164 
1 56 
9.69 


37,702 
3.727 

10.116 
1,48 
8.96 


35.168 
3,484 

10,101 
1.63 
9.92 


34,917 
3,446 

10.127 

1.92 

12.16 


36,940 
3.644 

10.137 

1.82 

11.30 


38,611 
3,613 

10,126 

1 89 

10.27 


36.711 
3.619 

10.144 

1.76 

10.90 



Milk price*, Minnesota- Wisconsin. 

3.5%1at($/cwt)1/ 

Wholesale price* 

Butter, grade A Chi. (cteJlb.) 

Am. cheeae. Wis. 

assembly pt.fcteJIb) 

Nontatdry mHk (ci*Jlb.) 2/ 

USDAnet removal* 
Total milk equiv.{miUb.)3; 
Butter [mil, ID,) 
Am. chaattt(mil.lb) 
Nonfat dry milk {mil. lb.) 

Milk 
Milkprod.21 Stale* (mIL. lb.) 

Milk per cow fib,) 

Number of rnflk <:ow*(1 .000) 
U.S. milk production (mil. lb.) 
Stock, beginning 

Total {mil. lb,) 

Commercial (mil. lb.) 

Government (mil. lb.) 
Imports, total (ml), lb.) 3/ 
Commercial disappearance 
{mil. ib.) 

Butter 

Production {mil. Jb.J 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

American cheeee 
Production (mil, lb.) 
Slock*, beginning (mlL tb.) 
Commercial dluppee ranee (mil. lb.) 

Other Cheeee 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stock a. beginning {mil, lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Nonfat dry milk 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stock*, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Commerce I disappearance {mil. ib.) 
Frozen dessert 

Production (miL gal.) 4/ 



Milk production (mtl. Ib.) 

Milk per cow (Ib.) 

No. of milk cowa {1,000) 
Milk-feed price ratio 5/ 
Retuui*0wr concentrate 6/ 
cost* {$/cwt milk) 

1/ Manufacturing grade milk, 2/ Prices paid f.o,b. Central State, production area. 3; Milk, equivalent, fat basl*. 4/ Hard Ice cream. Ic< milk, A hard anarbet. 5/ Baaed on 
average milk prlc* after adjustment for price support deduction*. 6/ Estimated. P * preliminary. — - not available. 

Inlormaiion contact: UVerne T. William* (202) 219-0770, 



Table 15 -Wool 





Annual 






1969 






1990 




1987 


1986 


1989 


II 


Ml 


IV 


1 


I! 


III 


265 


436 


370 


372 


350 


326 


269 


272 


237 


247 


372 


364 


322 


309 


316 


327 


312 


271 


129,677 


117.069 


112,996 


29,991 


25,963 


24.921 


29,946 


29.998 


25.431 


13,092 


15.633 


14,122 


3.979 


3,865 


2.964 


3.779 


2.923 


4,068 



U a wool price, (ct*./lbj 1/ 
Imported wool price, (cteTlb.) 2/ 
U,S, mill coneumption, scoured 3/ 

Apparel wool (?. 000 Ib.) 

Carpet wool (1.0001b.) 

1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mill*, c^n bae*. Graded Territory W'e (20 60-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4" & up. 2/ Wool price, Charleston. SC warehouse, 
clean basis, Australian 60/62 1 *, type 84A (24 micron). Duty amce 1982 has been 10.0 cente. 3/ Beginning 1990 mill consumption reported only on a quarterly bast*. 
— m r>ot available. 

Information contact: John Uwler (202} 219-0840. 
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Table 16,— Meat Animals 



Caul© on feed (7 Stales) 
Number on feed (1 .000 head) 1/ 
Placad on 1e*d M .000 nead) 
Marketing* (1,000 head} 
Oiner disappearance (1,000 heed) 

Beef eteer-com price ratio, 

Omaha 21 

Hog-com price ralio. Omaha 2/ 

Market prices ($/cwt) 
Slaughter e*me 

Choice ween. Omaha 

Uhlitycows, Omaha 
Feeder canie 

Choice. Kansa* City, 600-700 fb. 

Slaughter hog* 

Barrow* & {jilts. 7-market* 
Feeder pig 6 

S, Mo* 40-50 lb. {per head) 

Slaughter sheep J|t lambs 
Lambs. Choice. San AngeJO 
Ewes. Good. San Angelo 

Feeder fambe 
Choice. San Angelo 

Whole m In meat prices. Midwest 
Boxed beef cut-out value" 
Canner & cutter cow beef 
Pork loin*. 14-18 lb. 3/ 
Pork bellies, 12-14 lb. 
Hams, skinned. 14-17 lb. 

All fresh beef retail price 4/ 

Commercial slaughter (1,000 head)" 
Cattle 
Steers 
Hellers 
Cows 
Bull* & stage 

Sheep & lambs 
Hogs 

Commercial production (mil. lb.) 
Beei 
Veel 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 



Cattle on feed (13 State*) 
Number on leed (1 .000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1,000 head) 
Marketing* (1.000 head) 
Other disappearance (1,000 head) 

Hoge & pigs (10 States} 5/ 
Inventory (1.000 head) 1/ 
Breeding (1 .000 head}!/ 
Market fl r 000 head) 1/ 
Farrowing* ( 1.000 head) 
Ptg crop (1,000 head) 





Annual 




1989 
Oct 








1990 






1987 


1988 


1989 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


7.953 
21.040 
19.545 

1.217 


8.411 
20.654 
19.918 

1.202 


8.045 
20.834 
10.422 

1.079 


6.958 

2,652 

1,628 

71 


8.181 

1.632 

1.796 

150 


7.867 
1.340 
1,824 

73 


7.310 

1.520 

1.750 

77 


7.003 

1.735 

1.666 

82 


6.990 

2,214 

1,445 

70 


7.680 

2.751 

1,605 

87 


41.0 
32.8 


31.5 
19,6 


30.3 
18.4 


31,1 

20,8 


29.3 

23.6 


27,9 
22.4 


28.5 
23.9 


30,9 
23.1 


34,5 
25.1 


36.5 
27.0 


64 60 
44.83 


69.54 

46,55 


72.52 
47.86 


69,69 
40.42 


77.57 
55.41 


75,63 
56.04 


74,46 
54.56 


76.Z5 
56.07 


75.75 
54.33 


77,50 
51.10 


75,36 


83 67 


86.13 


88.25 


91,90 


94.13 


93.50 


02.30 


01,50 


NO 


51.69 


43 39 


44,03 


47.15 


62.16 


60.75 


61,87 


56.05 


55.10 


57,15 


46 69 


36.06 


33,63 


37.25 


56.60 


47.32 


46,35 


45.85 


45.91 


52,33 


78 09 
38,62 


68 28 
38.68 


67,32 

38,58 


50.63 
28.00 


62 25 
33.25 


53,56 
32.38 


53,25 

34,83 


51.20 

36,60 


51.75 
32.68 


62.50 
32,00 


102.26 


90.89 


79.85 


74 88 


64,30 


5650 


53.75 


5830 


55.75 


55.90 


103 84 
85.26 

106.23 
63.11 
80 .96 


110.50 
87.77 

97,49 
41,25 
71.03 


114.78 
94.43 

101.09 
34,14 
69.39 


110.04 
96.14 

111.78 
36.68 
80.56 


124,56 

101-29 

136.06 

61.48 

81.60 


121.53 

101.51 

125.62 

65.15 

NO 


118.54 

101.62 

144.14 

53.16 

01.00 


121.52 

105.22 

110.56 

51.08 

NO 


121.18 

101.93 

121.64 

51.31 

101.75 


124.96 
102.58 
113.71 
58.83 
107.24 


212 64 


224.81 


238.07 


241,20 


251.52 


254.05 


255,75 


254.71 


256.39 


259.36 


35,647 

17,443 

10,906 

6,610 

689 

2.815 

5.199 

81,081 


35.079 

17,344 

10.754 

6.337 

644 

2.506 

5.293 

87.705 


33,917 

16.536 

10.406 

6.316 

659 

2.172 

5.464 

88,693 


2,964 

1,372 

932 

596 

64 

198 

484 

3.032 


2.989 

1.547 

894 

490 

58 

142 

478 

6,976 


2.934 

1,518 
913 
446 
55 
137 
440 

6.322 


2.852 
1.450 

910 
439 
53 
144 
447 
6.154 


2,983 

1.508 

926 

486 

63 

162 

482 

7.301 


2.614 

1.275 

641 

443 

55 

136 

439 

6.896 


2.960 

1,400 

919 

580 

61 

162 

507 

7.739 


23.405 
416 
309 

14.312 


23.424 

387 

3?9 

15.623 


22.974 

344 

341 

15.750 


2.041 
31 
30 

1.421 


2,007 

26 

31 

1.256 


1.970 
25 
23 

1.142 


1.039 
26 
28 

1.102 


2.062 
23 
30 

1.309 


1,813 
26 
27 

1,228 


2.042 
31 
32 

1.389 




Annual 






1960 








1990 




1937 


1988 


1980 


II 


in 


IV 


I 


II 


111 


IV 


9.555 
25.074 
23.126 

1.389 


10,114 

24.423 

23,459 

T 1.300 


9,688 
24.484 
22,955 

1.274 


9,916 
5.212 

6,040 
4t0 


8.660 

5.719 

5.696 

227 


8.276 

7.321 

5.361 

283 


9.943 

6,066 

5.583 

385 


10.063 

5.111 

6.013 

400 


8.761 

6.343 

5.741 

261 


9.102 
6/ 5,495 


39.730 
5.125 

34.605 
8,853 

68,055 


42.675 
5.435 

37.240 
9.370 

72,268 


43.210 
5.335 

37.875 
9,203 

71.807 


41 r 655 
5.440 

36,215 
2,580 

20,309 


44.020 
5.565 

38,455 
2.324 

18.167 


45.200 
5 h 335 

39,865 
2.190 

16,300 


42,200 
5,230 

36,920 
2,013 

15.748 


40,100 
5.250 

34,040 
2,458 

19,576 


42.800 
5.440 

37.360 
2.266 

17.922 


44.410 

5.340 

39,070 

6/ £,252 



1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushel* of corn equal in value to 100 pounds five weight 3/ Prior to 1934.8-14 lb.; 1934 & 1985. 14-17 lb; beginning 1 
series estimat ng the composite price of all beef grade* & ground beef Gold by retail stores. This new sen** Fain addition to. but does not replace, t 



j I9fl6.14-I6lb. 4/Nsw 
series estimat ng the composite price of all beef grade* & ground beef Gold by retail stores. This new sen** Fain addition to. but does not replace, the series for the retail 
price of Choice beeflhai appears tntabls 8. 5/ Quarters are Dec, of preceding yaar-Feb, (I), Mar. -May (II). June-Aufl. (Ill)* A Sept- Nov. (J V). 6/ Intentions, 
'Classes estimated. NQ = notquote, — ■ not available. 



Note: *Thi* series replaces the Choice steer beef price. 600-700 1rr M which wa* discontinued with The June number? The new ntimber lflhe value of Choice beef from * 
yield grade 1-3. 550-700 lb. carcass. 

Information contact: Poily Cochran (202)219-0767. 
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Table 17. 


— Supolv & Utilization 12 




















T ™r 


Area 












Other 












>Set 










Total 


and 


domes- 








Farm 




Hide 




H«rv» el- 




Produce 


■uppty 


resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


price 




3/ 


planted 


led 


Yield 
BuJ»cr» 


tJOO 


4/ 


ual 


u«e 


port* 


uw 


stock » 


5/ 






Mil. »cr»» 










MiJ, bu. 








S/bu, 


wheat 


























1*86/80 


18.8 


75.0 


64.7 


37,5 


2.424 


3,805 


284 


767 


009 


1.060 


1.905 


3,08 


1080/87 


21,0 


73, T 


60.7 


34.4 


2.091 


4.017 


401 


790 


090 


2.100 


1.821 


2 42 


1&87/B8 


23,9 


05.8 


660 


37.7 


2,108 


3,945 


280 


608 


1.508 


2.684 


1.261 


2 57 


1088/80' 


£2.5 


05,5 


63.2 


34,1 


1,812 


3.096 


167 


818 


1.419 


2.304 


702 


3.72 


1989/90" 


0.0 


70.0 


62.1 


32,6 


2,037 


2,762 


100 


•32 


1.233 


2.225 


536 


3.72 


1090/01* 


7.t 


77.3 


094 


30,0 


2.744 


3.303 


450 


833 


1.075 


2.366 


037 


2.50-2,70 






MiLacrei 




Loiter* 






mii 


. ewt (rough equtv,) 






S/cwt 


Rice 


























1085/80 


1 24 


2.51 


2.49 


8,414 


134.9 


201.8 


— 


6/ 65.8 


667 


124.5 


77.3 


0,53 


1080/87 


1.4B 


236 


2,30 


5.654 


133.4 


213.3 


— 


8/ 77.7 


84.2 


161,0 


51.4 


3 75 


1987/88 


1.57 


2,36 


2.33 


5.555 


129.0 


184.0 


— 


6/ 80.4 


72.2 


152 


31.4 


7.27 


1088/80' 


1.09 


2 03 


2.90 


5,614 


159.0 


195.0 


» 


6/ 82.3 


85 9 


168,2 


20.7 


6.63 


1080/00' 


1.21 


2,73 


2.09 


5.749 


164,5 


185,4 


— 


6/ 82.4 


70.8 


150,2 


203 


730 


1090/01' 


1.03 


267 

Mil. eeree 


2.81 


5.629 
Bu-rtore 


158,1 


189,1 




6/88 6 
MM bu. 


74,0 


102,8 


26,3 


6,25-7,25 
*/bu. 


Corn 


























1865/80 


5.4 


83 4 


75.2 


116,0 


6.675 


10.534 


4.107 


1.160 


1.227 


0.404 


4.040 


2.23 


1080/87 


14,3 


70.7 


66,0 


119.4 


6.220 


12.207 


4.701 


1.192 


1,492 


7,325 
7.767 


4,882 


1.50 


1087/88 


33.1 


05.2 


69,5 


110.8 


7.131 


12.010 


4.812 


1.229 


1.710 


4 h 259 


1,04 


1088/80' 


20,6 


07.7 


563 


84.0 


4.020 


9.191 


3.087 


1.246 


2,028 


7.260 


1.030 


2.64 


1980/00' 


10,6 


72.3 


64,6 


110.2 


7.527 


9.460 


4,456 


1.200 


2,367 


8.116 


1.344 


2.30 


1000/01' 


10.1 


74.5 
Mil. ecru 


66.7 


110.0 

BuJacrt 


7.035 


9.281 


4.700 


1.320 
Mil. bu. 


2.026 


8.045 


V236 


2.20*2.50 

$/bu, 


Sorghum 
1085/80 


0,0 


18.3 


106 


06.8 


1,120 


1.420 


664 


28 


178, 


869 


551 


1,03 


1080/87 


3.0 


1S.3 


13.9 


07.7 


936 


1.460 


535 


12 


108 


748 


743 


1 37 


1087/88 


4.1 


11.6 


10.6 


09.4 


731 


1.474 


555 


25 


231 


811 


063 


1,70 


1088/80' 


3.9 


10.3 


9.0 


03.6 


677 


1,230 


408 


22 


310 


800 


440 


2,27 


1080/00' 


33 


12,0 


11.2 


55.4 


016 


1,058 


S10 


15 


607 


638 


220 


2.10 


1000/01' 


3.0 


10.7 
Mil. acrei 


9.3 


00.5 

Bu./acn 


660 


780 


440 


16 
Mil, bu. 


225 


080 


100 


2.06-2,35 
S/bii. 


Barley 
1085/86 


























07 


13,2 


11.0 


51.0 


601 


848 


333 


160 


22 


523 


325 


1.08 


1988/87 


,2.1 


13.1 


12.0 


50.8 


611 


044 


296 


174 


137 


608 


330 


1,01 


1987/88 


E 2.9 


11.0 


90 


52.4 


621 


860 


254 


174 


120 


548 


321 


1.81 


1988/89* 


2.6 


08 


7.0 


36.0 


200 


622 


160 


180 


79 


425 


196 


2.80 


1989/90' 


23 


0.2 


6.3 


48.0 


404 


015 


165 


180 


69 


454 


101 


2.42 


1090/01* 


2,0 


8,3 

Mil. acre* 


70 


55.2 

BuJacre 


419 


595 


176 


165 
MEL bu. 


85 


445 


150 


2,10-2.30 
Vbu. 


Oatt 


























1985/80 


0.1 


13,3 


8.2 


03.7 


62 1 


728 


460 


82 


2 


544 


184 


1.23 


1986/87 


0.0 


14.7 


0.9 


56.3 


360 


603 


395 


73 


3 


471 


133 


1 21 


1987/88 


08 


18.0 


0.9 


54.0 


374 


552 


358 


61 


1 


440 


112 


1,56 


1988/89* 


0,3 


13.0 


5.5 


39.3 


218 


393 


194 


100 


1 


294 


98 


2.01 


1989/00' 


0,4 


12,1 


0,9 


54.3 


374 


544 


271 


115 


1 


367 


157 


1.49 


1990/01' 


0.2 


10.4 
MM. ierfti 


0.0 


00.2 

Bu./acre 


358 


576 


330 


120 
Mil. bu. 


1 


451 


125 


1.10-1.20 
*/bu. 


Soybean* 
1085/80 





























03.1 


01.0 


34.1 


2.099 


2.415 





1,053 


740 


1,870 


530 


6.05 


1086/87 





60,4 


66.3 


33.3 


1.940 


2.470 





1.170 


757 


2,040 


430 


4 78 


1087/88 





56.2 


67.2 


33.9 


1.938 


2.374 





1.174 


602 


2.072 


302 


5.88 


1088/80' 





66.8 


67.4 


27.0 


1.549 


1.855 





1.058 


527 


1 h 073 


182 


7.42 


1089/90' 





00,8 


69.6 


32.3 


1.924 


2.109 





1.146 


623 


1,870 


239 


0,70 


1000/01' 





57.7 


50.6 


33.7 


1.904 


2.145 





1.105 
MlMbi, 


690 


1.880 


265 


5.25-6 25 
7/CL*Jlb, 


Soybean oil 
1085/80 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


11.617 


12.257 


__ 


10.053 


1,257 


11.310 


947 


18.00 


1086/87 


.■, — 


„ 


^. 


_ 


12.783 


13.745 


— 


10.833 


1,187 


12.020 


1.725 


15,40 


1087/B8 


^ 


—m 


— 


^-, 


12.974 


6/ 14,895 


— 


10.030 


1,873 


12.803 


2.092 


22.65 


1968/89' 


_™ 





<- 





11.737 


6/ 13.067 


— 


10.591 


1.661 


12.252 


1,715 


21.10 


1080/00' 


^^ 











13.004 


6/ 14.741 


— 


12.083 


1,353 


13.436 


1,305 


22,30 


1000/01' 


— 


~^ 


■* - * 


— 


13.260 


8/ 14.000 


" 


12.000 
1,000 tone 


1,260 


13.250 


1,350 


20.0-23,0 
9/ Won 


Soybean m**J 
1 085/8 B 










24,951 


25.338 


tu. 


10.060 


0.036 


25.120 


212 


165 


1086/87 


__ 


— ^ 





_ 


27,758 


27.070 


— 


20.367 


7.343 


27.730 


240 


163 


1087J8A 


, „ 





-"i 


^^ 


28.060 


26.300 


— 


21.293 


6,864 


28.147 


153 


222 


1068/00' 


*-L 


™ 


„ 


_™ 


24.943 


25.100 


— 


19.630 


6.288 


24.927 


173 


233 


1960/00' 


«™ 


«_ 


^_ 


^_ 


27.710 


27.806 


— 


22.550 


6,030 


27.580 


318 


174 


1990/91' 


— 


— 


— 


— 


26,477 


28.800 


— 


23.000 


s T soo 


26.500 


300 


160-165 



See footnote ■ at end of table. 
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Table 1 7.— Supply & Utilization, continued 



Aree 





Set 




Hervea- 






A&de 


Planted 


ted 


Yield 




1/ 












MIL acre ■ 




UWacre 


Cotton 10/ 










t&es/ao 


3.0 


10.7 


102 


630 


1080/87 


4.2 


19.0 


8.5 


552 


1987/aa 


3.9 


10.4 


10,0 


709 


loaa/BO' 


2,2 


12,5 


12,0 


019 


1999/80* 


3.5 


10.0 


8*5 


014 


1990/91' 


1.9 


12,3 


11.5 


641 



Produc- 


Teriil 


tion 


tupply 
4/ 


134 


17.0 


9,7 


10.1 


14.8 


19.8 


15.4 


21.2 


12,2 


19.3 


15.4 


18,4 



Feed Oiher 

and dome** 

reeid- tic E*- 

uaJ u *e porti 



Mi J. bale* 




6,4 


2.0 


7.4 


0,7 


7,0 


0.0 


7. a 


0.2 


3.8 


77 


3.4 


7.5 



Tote I 


Ending 


Farm 


uee 


Stock* 


price 
8/ 


0.4 


9.4 


50.50 


14.1 


5.0 


52.40 


14.2 


5.8 


04,30 


13.9 


7.1 


5O.0O 


10,6 


3.0 


95.90 


15,9 


2.0 


— 



'Ower^rll.lflW^ppivendOem^dErtiri*^ 1/Markatlng year beginning Jum 1 tof wheat, barley, 8oat*. Auguet 1 lor cotton twice. September 1 for soybean*, 
corn. * ■ w ?hum. Ociober 1 for eoymaal 4 eoyonl. 2/ Converdon rectore: Hectare the ) - 2 471 acre*. 1 metric ton * 2204 022 pound* 38 7437 bushel* of wheal or 
!S^!?!*"*■^ 3 * 70 bu * h °L' °^" n ^ ?? 3 r um i ft 45 - 9296 bu * hfl ,' 1 of baf|e X' ** 8W4 bu ^ i< oT 0i!i - M 04e <** of '*<*. and 4.50480-pound bale* ol cotton, 3/ Include* 

?>m?m«V»n££ ISi C|u Sl1i d S!S«f u J?i 7/ Aw ™P; <*»*'U^ •oyb»«n oil. Ofeatur. e/lndudea IQflmlllton poundein import* Fof 1987/88, 13« mlliion In 1980/99. 
15 million In 1039/00. & 50 million in 1990/91. 0/ Average of 44 percent, Decatur 10/ Upland & extra long staple, Slock* eatimatea baaed on Cen*u< Bureau data 
retailing In en unsccounied difference between tupply & uae e*tlm*te< & change* in ending etockl, — - not available w not applicable, 

Information contad: Commodity Economic* OrvHwon, Crop* Branch (202) 21Q-*0840. 



Table 18.— Food Grains 



Marketing year 1/ 



1900 



WhoJeaaFe prlcee 

Wheat. No. 1 HRW. 

Kamwi* CEty ($/bu J 2/ 

Wheal, DNS, 

Minneapolis f$/bu,) 3/ 

Rice, S.W. La.(*/cw«4/ 
Wheat 

Expon* (mil. bu) 

Mm grind (mil bu ) 

Wheal flour production (mif. cwt) 
Rice 

Export* (mil, cwt, rough equfv.) 



Wheat 

Stock*, beginning (mil- bu.) 
Domestic use 

Food (mil. bun) 

Seed, feed & retitfueJ (mil. bu.) 5/ 
Export* (mil. bu.} 



1985/80 



3,28 



1980/97 



2,72 



1987/88 



2 90 



1988/89 



4,17 



Oct 



4 28 



June 



3.00 



July 



3,11 



Aug 



2 89 



Sept 



2.83 



Oct 



2,81 



3,94 
10.11 


3.07 
10,25 


3.15 
10.25 


4.30 
14.85 


4.11 


3.00 
45.65 


3.50 

15,30 


3,05 
14,05 


2.84 

13.05 


£35 
13,75 


915 
703 
314 


1,004 
755 
335 


1.592 
753 
330 


1,424 

778 
349 


93 
07 
30 


90 

01 

27 


83 
02 
23 


00 
74 
33 


100 
07 

30 


— 


507 


84,2 
Marketing year 


72.2 
1/ 


35,9 


1.1 
1989 


4.1 


3,2 


4.5 


0.0 

1090 


"■ ■" 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1038/89 


Mar -May 


June- Aug 


Sept -Nov 


Dec-Feb 


Mai-May 


June- Aug 


Sept-Nov 


1,005 


T,821 


1 r 28l 


1 ,227.7 


701,0 


1,017,2 


T. 423.7 


943.1 


530,5 


2.402.0 


712 
485 

099 


721 

385 
1.508 


715 

260 

1,410 


105.0 
-2.8 

358,0 


183.1 
273,9 
360.0 


183.1 
-12,8 
328.0 


180.5 

44.0 

250.7 


134.3 
-44.0 

274.8 


107.4 
419.0 
208,1 


— 



1/BogmningJune1torwheal&AuguBt1torrice, 2/ Ordinary pro»in. 3/ 14<* protein. 4/ Long grain, milled bad*. 5/fte*ldueJ includee feed uae. — - not available. 
WU » no Quote. 

Information contact*: Ed Allen & Janet Uvezey {202) 219-0840. 



Table 19 -Cotton 



U.S. price, SLM, 

1-i/i6in,(cte7lb.)2/ 
Northern Europe prices 

lndex{ct«./rb,)3/ 

U.S. Ml-3/3iin, (ct«Jlb,) 4/ 

U.S, mill cofieumpt. (1,000 balee) 

Exported ,000 bales) 

Stocka. beginning (1 ,000 balee) 





Marketing year 1/ 




1989 

Oct 






1990 






imsm 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


eo.o 


53.2 


03.1 


57.7 


B94 


77.1 


79.5 


70.3 


71.0 


70.5 


40,0 
04,8 


62.0 
01.8 


72.7 
70,3 


664 
69,2 


82.10 
83.31 


90.3 
92,7 


909 
95.9 


81,0 
80.5 


81,4 
81.7 


81.5 
82,4 


0,389 
1969 

4,102 


7.452 
0.084 
9,344 


7.017 
0,502 
5,020 


7,782 
6.140 
5,771 


792 
522 

5.514 


723 

538 

5.207 


041 

440 

3,923 


829 

544 

3,000 


692 

412 

2.224 


805 
3,203 



V Beginning Augutt 1.2/ Average spot market, 3V Liverpool Cotlook (A) index; average of five loweet priced of 11 ©elected growth* 4/ Memphio territory 
growths. — » no* available. i™ / 

Information contact: Scott Sanford (202) 219-0840. 



January-February 1991 
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Table 20.— Feed Grains 



Wholesale price* 
Corn. no. 2 yellow. 30 day, 

Chicago (S/bu.) 
Sorghum, no. 2 yellow. 

Kansas Crty($/cwt) 
Barley, feed, 

Duluth4$/bu.)2/ 
Barley, malting. 

Minneapolis ($/bu.) 
Exports 3/ 
Cofn(mil. bu.) 
Feed grains (mil, metric tons) 4/ 



Com 
Stock*, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Domestic use 

Feed (mil. bu.) 

Food, seed. ind. (mil. bu.) 
Export* (mil, bu.) 
Total use (mil. bu.) 

1/ September 1 for corn & sorghum: June 1 for oat* & 
product*, 4/ Aggregated data tor corn, sorghum, oats. 

Information contact: Jama* Cole (202) 219-0840 





Markets 


ng year 1/ 


1988/89 


1989 

Oct 






1990 






1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


2.35 


1.04 


2.14 


2.08 


2.36 


2.84 


2.73 


2. 52 


233 


2 24 


372 


2.73 


3.40 


4.17 


3 91 


4.54 


4 82 


4.27 


3.89 


3.79 


1 53 


1.44 


1.78 


2.31 


2,16 


2.39 


2.17 


1.99 


2*01 


2.11 


2.24 


1.89 


2.04 


4.11 


3,48 


2.92 


2.38 


2 35 


2.32 


230 


1.241 
36.0 


1.504 
46.3 


1.723 
52.3 


2.036 
61.3 


175 
5.3 


201 
5.0 


148 

4,3 


153 
4.7 


106 
32 


108 
"3.5 




Marketing year 1/ 




1989 






1990 




1965/80 


1986/87 


1967/88 


1988/89 


June-Aug Sept-Nov 


Dec^Feb 


Ma/- May 


June-Aug 


Sept-Nov 


1,048 


4.040 


4.882 


4.259 


3.419 


1.930 


7,079 


4.813 


2.839 


1.344.5 


4,095 
1,160 
1.241 
0.496 


4.714 
1.192 
1.504 
7,410 


4.805 
1.229 

1.723 
7.757 


3.979 

1.245 
2.036 
7.260 


090 

330 

470 

1.490 


1.499 
298 

582 
2.379 


1,290 
295 
682 

2 + 267 


1.022 
351 
001 

1.974 


689 

336 

485 

1.510 


— 



barley, 2/ Beginning March 1987 reporting pdnt changed from Minneapolis to Duluth. 3/ Includes 
& barley. — ■ not available. 



Table 21. -Fats & Oils 



Soybean* 

Wholesale price, no. 1 yellow, 
Chicago (Stou.) 
Crushing s (mil by.) 
Export* (mil. bu.) 
Stock*, beginning (mil. bu.) 

Soybean oil 

Wholesale price, crude. 
Decatur (ct* Jib.) 
Production (mil. lb,) 
Domestic disap, (mil, lb.) 
Export* (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil, lb.) 

Soybean meal 

Wholesale price, 44% protein. 
Decatur ($/tonj 
Production (1 + 000 ton) 
Domestic diiap, (1 .000 ton) 
Exports (1,000 ton) 
Stock*, beginning (1 .000 ton) 

Margarine, wholesale price. 
Chicago, white (cts./lb.) 





Marketing year * 






1989 






1990 




1935/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


A V£ 


Sept 


J una. 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


5.20 

1.052.8 

740.7 

316.0 


5.03 

1.178.8 

756,9 

536.4 


0.07 

1,174.5 
801-0 
436.4 


7.41 

1,057.7 

530,0 

302.5 


5.98 
75.9 
18.3 
31.0 


5.80 
18.0 
74 1 
23,8 


6.01 
-91.9 
352 
675 


0.05 
92 2 
20.8 
58.8 


006 
92.8 
28.3 
46.9 


0.19 
921 
29.3 
452 


18.02 

11.017.3 

10.045.9 

1.257.3 

632 5 


1536 
12.783.1 

10,820,2 

1,184.5 

946.0 


22 67 

12.974.ft 

10.734.1 

1.873.2 

1.725.0 


21.09 
11.737 

10.455.0 
1.058.2 
2.092.2 


18.1 
855.0 

1.031.3 
181.1 

2.046,9 


18.8 

843,0 

931.0 

265,0 

2,060.0 


24.9 

1.035.8 

1.003.1 

161.9 

1.550 8 


23.5 

1.038.0 

903.9 

122,0 

1.4217 


250 

1.059 2 

1.029.8 

82.5 

1.433.2 


24.5 

1,038.1 

795 1 

298.9 

1,380.2 


15488 
24.951.3 
19,117,2 

6.009.3^ 
386,9 


162,01 

27.758 8 

20,387.4 

7.343 

211.7 


221.90 
28.060 2 
21.275 9 

0.871.0 
240.2 


233.46 

24.942.7 

19.792.5 

5.130.8 

153.5 


215.50 

1.804.4 

1,740.1 

177.1 

2649 


217.10 

1.758.0 

1,578.1 

1597 

152.0 


169.10 
2.183.4 
1.757.8 

415.6 
252.6 


171,32 

2.1960 

1,903.0 

288,4 

2025 


172.40 

2.237.1 

1.955.9 

316.9 

207.7 


176 90 

2.187.3 
1,8558 

245.3 
232.0 



51.2 



40.3 



40,3 



52 3 



51.0 



52.2 



636 



636 



625 



619 



I & oil; calendar year for margarine. 



* Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeat & oil; calenc 
Note: Soybean meal & oil data for Aug 1 989 are corrected from last month. 

nfoimation contacts: Roger Hoskin (202) $19-0840, Tom Bickerton (202) 219-0824. 
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Table 22,— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates. 

Payment rale* 









R 


ndtey 




Target 


Loan 




loan 




price 


rate 




rate 










$feu. 


Wheat 










1964/85 


4.33 


3,30 







1965/86 


4.38 


330 







loee/sT 5/ 


4,33 


3.00 




2,40 


1 967/86 


4.38 


2.35 




2.28 


1 ©86/60 


4.23 


2.76 




2.21 


1989/90 


4.10 


2,58 




2.06 


1990/01 


4,00 


2.44 




1.95 
S/cwt 


Rica 










1964/85 


11.90 


3,00 







1985/36 


11.90 


3,00 


6/ 


3.16 


1986/87 5/ 


11.90 


7.20 


6/ 


3,32 


1987/88 


11.66 


6.84 


6/ 


5,77 


1988/89 


11.15 


6.63 


6/ 


6,30 


1989/90 


10.80 


6,50 


6/ 


6,50 


1990/01 


1071 


6.50 




$/bu. 


Com 










1984/85 


3.03 


2.55 







1965/86 


3,03 


2.55 







1986/87 5/ 


3,03 


2.40 




1.92 


1987/68 


3.03 


2.26 




1.82 


1 988/69 


2,93 


2.21 




1.77 


1969/90 


2 84 


2,06 




1.65 


1990/91 


2.75 


1.96 




1.57 
Vbu- 


Sorghum 
1984/85 










2.36 


2.42 







1985/86 


2.68 


2,42 




_ _ 


1986/87 5/ 


2.63 


2.23 




1.82 


1987/86 


2.88 


2.17 




1,74 


1988/89 


2.76 


2.10 




1.65 


1989/90 


Sf 


1.96 




1,57 


1990/91 


1.86 




1.49 










ttbu. 


Barley 
1964/85 










260 


2.06 







1985/66 


260 


2.08 




^— 


1966/67 5/ 


260 


1.95 




1.56 


1967/86 


2.60 


1.86 




1,49 


1966/69 


2.51 


1.80 




1.44 


1969/90 


243 


1 68 




134 


1990/91 


236 


1,60 




1.28 
S/bu, 


Oat* 










1964/85 


1.60 


1.31 




. — . 


1985/66 


1.60 


1,31 




m . 


1986/87 5/ 


1.60 


1,23 




0.99 


1987/88 


1,60 


1.17 




0.94 


1986/69 


1.55 


1.13 




0.90 


1989/90 


1.50 


1.06 




0,65 


1990/91 


1,45 


1.01 




81 
$/bu. 


Soybeans 9/ 










1984/85 





5.02 




„ m 


1985*86 


— 


5 02 







1986/67 5/ 


— 


4.77 







1987/88 


— - 


4.77 




— 


1986/69 


— 


4.77 







1989/90 


— 


4.53 







1990/91 


_ _ 


4.50 













CtiJ 


Upland cotton 










1984/85 


81,0 


55.00 




m 


1965/66 


81.0 


57.30 




— 


1966/87 5/ 


81,0 


55.00 


11/ 44.00 


1987/88 


79,4 


5225 


12/ 





1983/89 


75,0 


51,60 


12/ 


— 


1989/90 


73.4 


50,00 


12/ 


— 


1990/91 


720 


50.27 


12/ 


_ 



eficiency 


Paid 




land 




diversion 


1.00 


2,70 


1.08 


2.70 


1 98 


2.00 


1.81 





0.69 





7/ 0.32 





1.00 


'* 


3,76 




3,90 


3,50 


4.70 


— 


4 82 


— 


4,31 


— 


3.56 


H 


3.71 





043 




0,48 


-—-* 


1,11 


— *•» 


1.09 


2,00 


7/ 0.36 


1,75 


7/ 0.58 





0.15 




0.46 




0,46 


- — - 


1.06 


65 


0.82 


1 90 


0.46 


1 65 


7/0 66 





0.21 





0.26 




0.52 





0.99 


0,57 


0,52 


1.60 


1.04 


1.40 


7/ 0.23 


— 


0.26 





0.00 




0.29 





0.39 


36 


0.20 


0,80 


0.30 


-r- 


0.00 


— — 


0.00 


— * 



PIK 


Base 




acres 1/ 


Percent 


MM. 


4/ 


acres 


65 


940 


— 


94.0 


1,10 


91.6 


— 


87,6 


— 


84.8 





82.3 


^ *■ 


80.5 




4.1 





4.2 


— 


4.2 


— 


4.1 





4.1 


— _ 


4.1 


■■■ 


4,2 




80.8 


— 


84.2 





81.7 


— 


61.5 





82,0 


— 


82.7 


^^ 


82.7 




18.4 


_L 


19.3 


_ 


19.0 


— . 


17.4 


— 


16.6 


— 


16.2 





15.4 




11.6 


— 


13.3 





12.4 


— 


12.5 


— 


12 5 


— 


12,4 


™"~ 


11.9 




98 


— . 


9,4 


— 


9,2 





8.4 





70 





7.6 


^, 


7,5 



Program 


Partici- 


2/ 


pation 




rate 3/ 




Percent 




of bate 


20/10/10-20 


60/60/20 


20/10/0 


73 


22,5^2.5/5-10 


85/65/21 


27.5/0/0 


88 


27.5/0/0 


86 


10/0/0 


78 


* 5/0/0 


80 


25/0/0 


85 


20/15/0 


90 


35/0/0 


94 


35/0/0 


96 


25/0/0 


94 


25/0/0 


95 


20/0/0 


92 


10/0/0 


54 


1O/0/0 


69 


17.5/2,5/0 


86 


20/15/0 


90 


20/1 0/0; 0/O 2 


87 


10/0/0; 0/92 


60 


10/0/0:0/92 


76 


8/ {same) 


42 


__ 


55 


— 


75 


— 


64 


— 


62 





71 





75 


8/ {same) 


44 


___ 


57 





72 


— 


64 





79 


— 


69 


w*v*» 


66 


8/ (tame) 


14 


— 


14 


— 


37 


— 


45 


5/0/0; 0/92 


30 


5/0/0; 0/92 


23 


5/0/0; 0/92 


10 



_ 


10/ 10/25 


_ 


_— 


10/ 0/25 


___ 


15 6 


25/0/0 


70 


15,9 


20/10/0 


82/0/0 


15,5 


25/0/0 


93 


14.5 


25/0/0 


93 


14.5 


12,5/0/0 


89 


14,6 


25/0/0 


60 


14.6 


12.5/0/Q 


86 



18.60 

23.70 30.00 

26.00 

17.3 

19.4 

13.1 

6.3 

1/ Includes planted area plus acres considered planted (ARP, PLD. 0-92 etc). Net of CflP, 2/ Percentage of base acre a thai farmer* participating In Acreage 
Reduction Programs/Paid Land Diverskm/PlK were required to devote to Conserving uaee to receive program benefit*, 3/ Percentage of bate acres enrolled in 
Acreage Reduction Programs/Paid Land Diver uton/PlK. 4/ Percent Of program y*m T except 1986/87 wheat, which t* dollar* per bushel 1964 PIK rates apply only 
to the 10-20 portion. 5/ Rates for payments received In ca$h were reduced by 4.3 percent in 1986/87 due to Qremm-fludman-HoMngr 6/ Annual average worlo 
market price. 7/ Guaranteed to farmers signed up fo* 0/92, 6/ Tbe sorghum, oara, & barley programs were the tame as for corn In each year except 1986-00. 
when the oats ARP was lower than for the other feed a rains. 9/ There we no target prices, acreage program*, or payment fetes for soybeans. 10/ Soybesn program 
data refer to percent of program crop base permitted to shift into besns without loss of base. 1 1/ Loan repayment rate. 12/ Loan* may be repaid at the lower of 
the loan rate or wof Id market price*. *On September 13, the Secretary announced that participating farmer* hew the option of Planting up to 105 percent of their 
wheat bass to boost 1990 supplies. For every acre pJ an ted In excess ot us percent of ba»*» the acreegs used to compute deficiency payment* will be cut by 1 acre. 
— ■ not available. 

Information contact: Jama* Cote (202) 219-0840, 
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Citrus 1/ 

Production (1.000 ion) 

Per capita consumpt. (lbs.) 21 
Non citrus 3/ 

Production (1, 000 ions! 

Per capita consumpL (lot,) 21 



F,o.b. Bfilpping point price* 
Apple* Wcarton) 47 
Peart ( ifbox) Si 

Grower Prlcet 
Oranges ($/box) 6/ 
Grapefruit (S/box) 6V 

Stocks, ending 
Fresh apples {mil. Ibt r ) 
Fresh peats (mil. lbs.) 
Frozen fruits (mil, lbs.) 
Frozen orange 
juice (mil. lbs.) 



1082 



1.041.5 



1063 



1.119.2 



1084 



1985 



1066 



1987 



1983 



1.170.0 



1,586.2 



1,074.8 



1,006.1 



808.4 



1989 



797.1 



1/ 1990 indicated 1089/00 season. 2J Freeh per capita consumption. 
5/D"An)ou, Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. f>o. 1, 135a, 67 

Information contact. Wynnlce Napper (202) 219-0884 



3/ Calendar ye sr. 4/ Red delicious. Washington, extra fancy, carton t*y pack. 125" i 
U,$. equivalent on-tree reiurne. P - preliminary. — m not available 



1990 P 



12.139 
24.7 


13.682 
29 4 


10.632 
24.0 


10.525 
22.6 


11,058 
26.0 


11.093 
25.7 


12,761 
27.1 


13.186 
24.4 


13.441 


14.656 
62.7 


14.168 
63.6 


14,301 
67,5 


14 t 191 
66.5 


1 3.874 

69.5 

1990 


16.011 
75,1 


15.684 
71.0 


16.300 
72.2 


14.317 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


11,00 

13.85 


11.00 
14.00 


11.00 
14.00 


11.00 
14.00 


11.28 
15.88 


13.86 


19.68 


11.95 


12,16 


5.52 
5.50 


6.04 

7.35 


7.20 
7.67 


7,84 
7,82 


7.15 
8.74 


6.02 
6.35 


5,07 
6.44 


5,31 
7.22 


4.48 

6.51 


2.024.6 
153,0 
661.7 


1,399.6 

104. S 
600.0 


1.004.3 

63.0 

591.0 


569.8 

26 9 

663.7 


233.9 

23 

653,2 


113.9 

33.8 

790.8 


3.3 
100 3 

3595 


3.005 
578.0 
364.5 


4.590,0 
449.0 
894.5 



793,9 



Table 24. — Vegetables 



Production 

Total vegetable! (1,000 cwt) 
Fresh (1 .000 cvtrt) 1/3/ 
Processed (tons) 2/ 3/ 
Muehroomi (1*000 lbs.) 
Potaloei (1.000 cwt) 
Swestpotatoa* (1 .000 cwt) 
Dry edible beans (1 ,000 cwt) 



ShiPmenli 
Fresh {1,000 cwt) 4/ 

Potatoes (1 h 000 cwt) 
Swa at potatoes (1 .000 cwt} 

1/ Includes fresh produClion of a*paiegus. broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, celery, sweat corn, lettuce, honeydews, ofltoni, & tomatoei. 21 Includes preceding production of ^snap 
beam, sweet corn, green peas, tomatoes, cycumberi (lor pickiea], ssparagua, bioccofi. tajtott & cauliflower. 3/ Aiparague S. cucumber eatlmatai vers not available for 1962 
& 1983, 47 Includes (nap beans, broccoti. cabbaga. carroti, cauliflower, ceiary, ■weal com. cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, onions, bell peppers, squash, tometoei. cantaloupes, 
honeydewi. i watermelons. — » not evailable, 

Information Contact* Gary Lucter or Catfiy Qraena (202) 219-0flB4< 



Calendar year 


1980 


isai 


1032 


1083 


1904 


1085 


1980 


1037 


isaa 


1989 


305.225 

179.410 

10.700.440 

460.570 

303.905 

10,953 

26.729 


302.343 

16 3.450 

10,444.330 

£17,140 

340.023 

12.790 

32.751 


430,795 

193,451 

11.807,170 

490.120 

355.131 

14.833 

25.503 


403.500 

185.702 

10.880.350 

561,531 

333.720 

12.083 

15.520 


456.334 

201.817 

1 2. 72 S. 860 

595.681 

302.039 

12.002 

21.070 


453.030 

203.540 

12.474.040 

607.050 

400.000 

14.673 

£2.175 

1090 


440.020 

203,165 

12,273.200 

614.393 

361.743 

12.366 

22,086 


478,301 

220,539 

12.B92.100 

631 .819 

309.320 

11.011 

20.031 


470.222 

230.484 

11.086.010 

667.750 

356.436 

10.045 

10.253 


544.195 

240.360 

15,191.740 

715.010 

370.494 

11.358 

24.333 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


21.552 

13.090 

301 


17.748 

10.730 

255 


10.800 

12.005 

251 


22,475 
12.009 

331 


35.202 
16.002 

268 


30.291 

10,136 

107 


21.120 

8,255 

109 


22.032 

10,029 

101 


14.898 

8,859 

302 


20.451 

11.947 

562 



Table 25,— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 

Deliveries 1/ 

Stocks, end log 1/ 
Coffee 







Annual 






1980 




1990 




1965 


1900 


1967 


1083 


1989 


July-Sept 


Ocl-Deo 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-June 


Juiy-Sspt 


5.969 
0.035 
3.126 


6,257 
7,786 

3,225 


7.309 
0,167 
3,195 


7.007 
0.103 
3.132 


0.327 

0.309 
2.933 


617 
2.161 
1.224 


3.709 
2.100 
2.933 


1.671 
1.060 
3.112 


572 
2.040 
2,165 


652 

2,308 
1.210 


137,40 


105.10 


109,14 


115.59 


95.17 


72,29 


63.70 


73.22' 


70.55 


79.10 


2,550 


2.596 
Annusl 


2.636 


2,072 


2.030 

1969 


784 


725 


860 
1990 


702 


530 


1907 


1980 


1939 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


159 
1,56 


1.61 
1.61 


— 


— 


1,60 


1.68 


1.67 


_ 


— 


— 


575.0 
2.720 


562 5 
2.531 


540.1 
2.467.0 


52.0 
240.7 


34.4 

107.0 


30,4 
165,5 


41.1 
164.3 


46.6 

190.6 


45.3 
174.2 


47.2 
2O5.0 



Composite green price 

N.Y.(cte,/1b.) 
imports, green bean 

equiv. (mil. Ibsj 21 



Tobacco 
Prices al suctions 3/ 
Flue -cured (#lb.) 
Burley($/lbJ 
Domestic consumption 4V 
Cigarettes (b*l.) 
Urge cigars (mil.) 

1M,000 short torts, few value. Quarterly dsra shown stand of each quarter. 21 Net Imports of gfeen & processed coffee* 3/ Crop year July-June for fluo-Cured. 
Oct.-Sepr. for burley. 4/ Taxable removals. — -not available. 

Information contacts: sugar, Peter SuzzaneM (202) 219-0380, coffee. Fred Gray (202} 219-0036, tobacco. Verner Grist (202) 21 9-0090. 
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Table 26. -World Supply I 


5e Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock, & Prodi 

1364/85 1985/66 198€*87 1987/88 


jets 








1988/89 


1989/90 P 


1990/91 F 










Million units 








Wheat 

Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Export* (metric tons) 1/ 
Con sumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 


231,2 

511.9 
107.0 
493,0 
164.4 


229.6 

500,1 

8S0 

496.2 

168.3 


228,2 

530.7 

90.7 

522.5 

176.4 


220.O 
502.3 

105.0 
530,2 
146.5 


218.0 
500.3 

96,8 
531.5 
117,4 


225.5 

536.5 

96.6 

536.7 

117,1 


231.2 
594.3 
95.9 
567,3 
144.2 


Coarse grains 
Area (hectare s) 
Production {metric tons) 
Exports {metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 


334.fi 
815.8 

100.4 
782.6 
143.9 


341.3 

843,1 

83.2 

778,8 

208,2 


336,5 
831.8 
83.7 
806.0 
234.0 


* 324.3 

793.9 

83.2 

814.9 

213.0 


326.1 
731 A 
94.5 
797.6 
146,7 


323.4 

800.6 
100.3 
826.7 

120,5 


322.0 

820.7 

89.4 

824 4 

116.9 


Rico, milled 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tone) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 


144,2 

318.9 

11 3 

310.2 

56.0 


144.9 
318.9 

12,6 
319.4 

55.4 


145.2 
318.7 

12,9 
322.7 

51.4 


141.5 
314.0 

11.9 
319.8 

45.6 


145,6 
331.0 

15.1 
328,9 

47.6 


146.2 
340.8 

12,1 
335.0 

53.4 


145,8 
348.0 

13.1 
344.3 

57.1 


Total grains 
Area 1 hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric lone) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks {metric tons) 3/ 


710.0 

1.6466 

218,7 

1.585.8 
364.3 


715,8 

1 662.1 
180.8 

1.594.4 
431.9 


709.9 
1.681.2 

187,3 
1,651.2 

46 1. 8 


685,8 
1,610,2 

200,1 
1,664.9 

407.1 


689.7 
1*562,7 

206,4 
1.658.0 

311.7 


695,1 

1.677.9 
209.0 

1,696.4 
291.0 


699.0 
1,763.0 

198.4 
1*736,0 

318.2 


Oilseeds 

Crush (metric tons) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports {metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 


150.7 

191.1 

33.1 

21,1 


155.1 
196.2 

34.5 
26.8 


161.4 

194.4 

37.7 

23.3 


167.7 

209.5 

39,5 

24.0 


165.5 

202.9 

31.9 

22,3 


172,5 

211.6 
35.6 
22.4 


178.0 

216.4 

337 

21.6 


Meals 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric Ions) 


101,8 

32.3 


105 
34.4 


110,5 
36.6 


1151 
36,3 


111,7 
38,2 


117,5 
38.3 


120.5 
39,3 


Oils 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 


462 

15.6 


49 4 
16.4 


50.3 

16,9 


53.2 
17.7 


53,6 
18.4 


57.1 
19,5 


5B.5 
19.4 


Cotton 

Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 


33.9 
88.2 

20 2 
70.0 
423 


31.9 
79.6 
20.4 
75.7 
47,2 


29,9 

70.4 
26,0 
825 
352 


31.1 
81,2 
23,1 

84.1 
31.4 


336 

84.7 
25.9 
85.6 
30,2 


32.3 

79,9 
24 2 
87.0 
236 


336 
87.2 

24.6 
86.3 
23.6 




1985 


1986 


1987 


1986 


1989 


1990 P 


1991 F 


Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 


103.6 

101.5 

6.3 


106.5 

105.4 

6.7 


109.6 
107.9 

6.6 


113.4 

111.7 

6.9 


115.2 

113.8 

7.2 


1144 

113.8 

6.5 


116,1 

115,0 

6.9 


Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (melric tons) 
Ex ports (metric tons) 1/ 


262 
25.8 

1,2 


29.3 
28.9 

1.2 


31.3 

30,8 

1.5 


329 
32 5 

1.7 


34.1 
33.8 

1.8 


35.7 
35,2 

2.0 


37.2 

36,7 

2.1 



Dairy 
MHk production (metric tons) 



413.4 



425,9 



4259 



429.1 



434,8 



441,0 



443.3 



1/1 Excludes intra-EC trade 2/ Where stocks dots not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on 
dlftermg marketing years & do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for all countries: includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but 
not absolute lavel 4/ Calendar year data. 1985 data correspond with 1984/85. etc, 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China before 1986. 
P * preliminary. F» forecast. 

Information contacts: Crops. Frederic Sufis (202) 219-0624: red meat & poultry. Linda Bailey (202) 219-1285: dairy* Sara Short (202) 219-0770, 
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Table 27.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Annual 



1969 



1990 



Export commodities 
Wheat, f.o.b- vessel, Gulf port! ($/bu-) 
Corn, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf port! (Vbu ) 
Grain sorghum. f.o.b, vessel. 

Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybeans* f.o.b. vessel. Golf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybean of I, Decatur (cts.rtb.) 
Soybean meal, Decatur ($/ton) 

Cotton. 8-markei *vg. spot (ctsVlb.) 
Tobacco, avg. price at auction (ctsJIb.) 
Rice, f.o.b. mill. Houston ($/cwt) 
Inedible tallow, Chicago (ctajlbj 

Import commodities 
Coffee, N.V. spot (Mb.) 
Rubber, N.V. spot (cts./lb.) 
Cocoa beans, N.Y. (S/lb ) 

Information contact: Mary Teymourian (202) 219-0824. 



1987 


1068 


1989 


Oct 


May 


J una 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


3.11 


3,97 


465 


4.50 


4.10 


3.69 


3.41 


3,21 


3.14 


3.16 


1,95 


2.73 


2.65 


2.73 


3.09 


3.06 


2.93 


2.60 


2.60 


2.55 


1.86 


2 52 


2.70 


2.60 


2.84 


2.79 


2.79 


2.87 


2.52 


2.5 


&55 


781 


7.06 


5.95 


6.40 


6.23 


6.32 


6.42 


6.45 


6.33 


15.65 


23.52 


20.21 


18.73 


24.49 


24.96 


24.54 


24.76 


23.89 


22.09 


175,57 


23475 


216.59 


191.93 


176.96 


169.50 


171.30 


171,09 


175.79 


172.49 


64.35 


57.25 


63.78 


69.70 


74.61 


77.06 


79,53 


78.27 


71.01 


70.54 


144 32 


153.81 


15156 


182.84 


164.68 


164.68 


181.00 


159.51 


170.20 


168.82 


13.15 


19.60 


15.68 


18.50 


16.25 


18.25 


16.25 


15.81 


14.50 


14.50 


13.79 


1664 


14,71 


15.25 


13.51 


14.01 


13.50 


10.12 


12.00 


13.25 


1.09 


1.21 


1.04 


0.71 


0.64 


0.78 


0.75 


0.81 


0.87 


0,85 


50.65 


59.20 


50.65 


46.08 


45 80 


46.00 


45.60 


47.48 


48.43 


46.50 


0.87 


0.69 


0.55 


0.46 


0.63 


0.57 


0.58 


0.55 


0.59 


57 



Table 28.— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 1 



Total U.S. trade 2/ 

Agricultural trade 

U.S. markets 

U.S. competitors 3/ 
Wheat 

U.S. market* 

U S. competitors 3/ 
Soybeans 

U.S. markets 

U.S. competitors 3/ 
Corn 

U.S. markets 

U.S. competitors 3/ 
Cotton 

U.S. markets 

U.S. competitors 













1990 












Jan 


Feb, 


Mar 


AprP 


MayP 


Juna P 
I985i-100 


JulyP 


AugP 


SeptP 


OctP 


NovP 


87.7 


87.2 


68.8 


67.9 


66.8 


67.3 


655 


63.4. 


63.2 


81.4 


60.3 


78.3 
80 1 


76.1 
81.2 


79.3 
79,5 


79.4 
79.8 


78.5 
795 


78.9 
77.5 


79.3 
78,5 


79.2 
70.1 


78.8 
70.5 


77.4 

76.5 


70.9 
70.3 


89.2 

79.6 


89.1 
82.3 


69.1 

80.5 


80.0 

79.6 


89.8 

79.5 


90.4 
75.5 


93.8 
73.3 


96.5 
72 4 


963 
72.7 


962 
72.8 


97.1 
72.5 


693 

62.1 


69.0 
87,7 


70.8 
77,3 


70.5 
79.9 


69.5 

80.0 


698 
66.9 


08.4 
63.9 


67.0 
64.3 


66.4 

64.7 


644 
64.9 


63.5 
651 


72.7 
85,1 


72.5 
89.7 


74.3 
65.6 


74,8 
85.1 


73.3 
84.7 


73.8 
74.5 


74.8 
71.1 


73.8 

70.2 


72.4 
70.0 


70.2 

69.7 


69.1 
694 


78.0 

64.4 


78.2 
84.5 


77.7 
83.5 


78.0 
83.0 


70.8 
82.1 


77.4 
81.1 


78.4 
89.4 


75.8 
91.3 


75.0 
91.0 


733 

91.9 


72.0 
92.1 



1/Real indexes sd lust nominal exchange rates for ditfeiencesfri rates of inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by high-in flat ion countries. A higher 
value means the dollar has appreciated. See the October 1068 issue of Agricultural Outlook for a discussion of the calculations and the weights used. 
2/ Federal Reserve Board Index of trade-weighted value of the U.S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are baaed on relative importance in 
world financial markets. 3/ Substantial devaluations of the Argentine austrafe & Brazilian cruzado resulted in a sharp increase In the December. 
1069, & subsequent values of these indices. P * preliminary. 

Information contact: Tim Baxter, David Stalling* (202) 219-0718. 

Table 29.— Trade Balance 











Fiscal year 1/ 








Sept 


1984 


1985 


1988 


1987 


1986 
$ million 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 


1990 


36.027 
170.014 
206.041 


31,201 
179.236 

210,437 


26.312 

179.291 
205,603 


27.678 

202,911 
230,787 


35,310 
258.656 
293.972 


39.637 
301.222 
340,859 


40.162 
325.926 
366,110 


36.5 


2.723 
27.136 
29.859 


16.916 
297736 
310,652 


19.740 
313,722 
333,462 


20.684 
342.848 
363.730 


20,650 
367,374 
388,024 


21,014 
409.138 
430.152 


21,477 
441.074 

462.551 


22.514 
458.147 

460.661 


22.0 


1726 
38,511 

40.239 


19.111 
-127.722 

-108.011 


11,461 
-134.486 
-123,025 


5.428 
-163.555 
-158.127 


7.228 
-164,463 
-157237 


14.302 
-150.482 
-136.180 


16,160 
-139.852 
-121 692 


17.666 
-132.219 
-114.551 


10.5 


995 
-11,375 
-10,380 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 
Totaf2/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 
TotaF3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 
Totaf 

1/ Racaf years begin October 1 iend September 30. Rscal year 1990 began Oct 1 + 1989 & ended Sept. 30. 1990, 2f Domestic exports including 
Department of Defense shipments (FAS. value), 3/ Imports for consumption (customs value). F-forecast. — » not available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 
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Table 30.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

AnimaJs, live (no,) 1/ 

Meats A preps,, excl. poultry (mt) 

Dairy product* (ml) 1/ 

Poultry meats (mt) 

Fats, oils, & grease* (mt) 

Hides & shin* kncl. furskin* 
Cattle hides, whole (no.) 1/ 
Mmkpeht (no.) 1/ 

Grain* & feeds (mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed grain*- inck products (mt) 
Feeds & fodders (mt) 
Other grain products (ml) 

Fruits, nuts, and prep* (mt) 
Fruit Juices i ncl. 
troz. (1,000 hectoliter*) 1/ 
Vegetables & praps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excL linters (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & product* (mt) 

Oilseed* (mt) 
Soybean* (mt) 

Protein meat (mt) 

Vegetable oils (ml) 
Essential oils (mt) 
Other 

Totaf 

IMPORTS 

Animals* Itve (no.) 1/ 

Meats & preps., excL poultry (mt) 

Baef & veal (mt) 

Pork(mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 
Poultry & products 1/ 
Fats, oils, Agreasee (mt) 
Hides & skins. IncL furskinsi/ 
Woo), unmanufactured (mt) 

Grain* A leeda (mt) 
Fruits, nuts, & preps.. 

exct. juices (mt) 

Bananas & pkntains(mt) 
Fruit juice* (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables & preps, (mi) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seed* (mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flower* 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseed* & product* (ml) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Severageeexcl. fruit 
juice* (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea, cocoa* spices 
Coffee, Ind. products (mt) 
Cocoa bean* A Products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiscal year* 


1989 


1990 F 


1991 F 
1 ,000 units 


768 

869 

192 

428 

1,377 


685 

876 

92 

567 
1,264 


2/ 700 

600 
1,200 


26,260 

3,073 


24,777 
5,128 


^~ 


114,692 
37,641 

1,176 

3.041 

60,958 

11,086 
790 


112,987 

27999 

862 

2,501 

69.510 

11,125 

970 


27,500 
1,200 
2,400 

59,600 
5/11,900 


2,555 


2,673 


— 


4,997 
1 h 665 


5,975 
2,243 


— 


212 

1.441 
511 
368 


220 

1,666 

576 

447 


200 
1,600 


21,052 

14,592 

14.093 

4,963 

1,498 

13 

106 


23,772 

17-703 

17,217 

4.767 

1,302 

14 

60 


16,600 


14*4*1 


147.686 


139,500 


'2,485 

1,091 

668 

371 


2,940 

1,142 
754 
340 


750 
370 


211 


254 


— 


14 


19 


__ 


62 


47 


= 


3.467 


3.471 


3,450 


5,036 

3,039 

27.747 


5,331 

3,236 

33.922 


5,050 

3-200 

30.000 


2,217 

169 

13 

168 


2,242 

193 

30 

171 


160 
170 


1.657 


1,769 


— 


1,917 
424 
359 

1.133 


2,034 
534 
310 

1,189 





Sept 



Fiscal year* 



13,967 13,543 



1990 


— T[ 

1989 


1990 F 


1991 F 
$ million 


49 


475 


361 


^_ 


70 


2,355 


2,457 


— 


3 


475 


348 


500 


46 


510 


631 


— 


101 


531 


459 


— 


__ 


1,713 


1,796 


__ 


1-869 


1,360 


1-365 


— 


102 


91 


116 


— 


7,057 


16,829 


15,694 


3/13,800 


2,902 


6,004 


4,209 


4/3,300 


57 


255 


203 


— 


207 


955 


829 


800 


3,247 


7,374 


6,093 


7,000 


693 


1,849 


1,826 


— 


51 


514 


665 


— 


265 


2,394 


2 h 769 


— 


554 


264 


328 


_ 


142 


1,542 


2,079 


— 


12 


1,274 


1-373 


1,400 


90 


2,040 


2,704 


2700 


104 


507 


576 


600 


42 


134 


187 


— 


1,131 


6.629 


6,096 


6 H 200 


785 


4,363 


4,246 


— 


752 


4.085 


3,939 


3,900 


250 


1,358 


1,022 


— 


98 


908 


830 


— 


1 


171 


182 


— 


8 


1,802 


2,120 


— 



9,092 



184 
94 

63 
27 

18 

1 

3 

286 

354 
263 

2,902 

105 
18 

1 
3 

211 

155 
40 
22 
93 

1,081 



39-637 



40,182 38.500 



740 


1,053 


1.100 


2,432 


2,848 


— 


1,525 


1,842 


1,800 


778 


888 


900 


834 


951 


900 


130 


129 


— 


14 


15 


— 


241 


135 


_* 


319 


167 


— 


1,139 


i,iei 


1.000 


2,269 


2,486 


_ 


851 


926 


900 


792 


1.001 


— 


1,959 


2,264 


2,000 


521 


5B8 


600 


8 


20 


— 


187 


164 


200 


466 


519 


— 


620 


734 


— 


946 


964 


1,000 


159 


,206 


— 


65 


46 


— 


721 


710 


— 



1,815 



1,667 



41 

213' 
27 
50 
35 

131 
108 

? 

959 

340 

12 

65 

385 

115 

53 

290 

29 
147 

74 

145 

59 

17 

326 

204 

182 

51 

70 

12 

167 

2.723 



84 
239 

155 
75 

09 
9 

1 

7 

11 

100 

170 
73 
93 

112 
60 

1 

6 

50 

69 

69 

12 

3 

54 



150 



1,867 

1.064 

564 


2,202 

1,290 
698 


3-200 

1,300 
670 


135 
77 
41 


3,898 

2,467 

969 


3,465 
1.997 
1.042 


2.000 
1,000 


235 
122 

76 


927 


840 


850 


83 


1,051 
1,097 


712 
1,229 


700 


72 
100 



21-477 22,514 22.000 



1.728 



"Fiscal years begin Oct. 1 A end Sept. 30. Fiscal year 1989 began Oci. 1, 1986 A ended Sept. 30, 1989. 1/ Not included In total volume and also other 
dairy products for 1989 A 1990. 2/ Forecasts lor footnoted items 2MV are based on slightly different groups of commodities. Fiscal 1990 exports of 
categories used Inths 1991 forecasts were 2/ 676.000 m , tons. 3/ ie.014 million. 4/4.426 million I.e. include* flour. 5/ 11.066 million m. tons. 
F ■ forecast. — * not svailabts. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 



January-February 1991 

Table 31. —U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 
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Region & country 





FiecaJ year* 




Sept 


1989 


1990F 


1991 F 


1990 




S m 


illion 




7,074 


7,331 


7,300 


399 


6,565 


6,838 


6.800 


357 


431 


431 


— 


M 


474 


469 


— 


32 


916 


1,096 


— 


69 


909 


704 


— 


45 


1,647 


1,637 





62 


736 


761 


— 


64 


307 


338 


— 


2 


876 


991 


— 


30 


510 


493 


500 


42 


166 


171 


— 


7 


422 


503 


500 


44 


72 


58 


— 





45 


101 


— 


5 


76 


129 


— 


35 


62 


210 


— 


2 


3,290 


3,089 


2.000 


9 


1B,«77 


18,131 


17,400 


1,274 


2.273 


1.995 


2,000 


109 


238 


250 


— 


18 


791 


497 








331 


285 


— 


4 


462 


502 


600 


49 


1,161 


729 


__ 


77 


213 


125 


— 


27 


243 


115 


— 


10 


599 


391 


300 


30 


1,496 


909 


600 


91 


8.146 


8.106 


8,100 


543 


976 


1,184 


_ 


81 


216 


277 


— 


13 


344 


351 


400 


,31 


4,623 


5,207 


4,900 


374 


1.594 


1,818 


1 t 800 


134 


2 P 453 


2.703 


2.600 


191 


575 


685 


700 


49 


2.280 


2,009 


1,800 


223 


1,796 


1,524 


1,400 


161 


216 


166 


— 


25 


549 


488 


600 


50 


955 


761 


800 


87 


483 


484 


400 


62 


30 


32 


— 


2 


57 


81 


— 


7 


5,437 


5,156 


5,300 


421 


149 


105 


100 


11 


1,007 


1.006 


— 


71 


448 


464 


— 


48 


139 


147 


— 


6 


2,755 


2.666 


2,800 


209 


81 


187 


— 


10 


687 


345 


400 


44 


2,179 


3/716 


4,000 


320 


268 


317 


300 


32 


39,637 


40,182 


38.500 


2/723 


17.997 


19,780 


20.100 


1,300 


16.423 


15.970 


15,300 


1279 


5.217 


4,431 


3,100 


144 



Changs from year* earlier 



1988 



1990 F 



1991 F 
Percent 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC-12) 
Be Igium - Luxe mbourg 
France 

Germany. Fed, Rep. 
Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, incL Canary islands 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
German Dem. Rep. 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

ASIA 

Welt Aria (Mideast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

Israel. Ind. Gaza & W. Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Oihar East Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea, Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 

Egypt 

Sub-Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

LATIN AMERICA & CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 
Total 

Developed countries 

Less developed countries 

Centrally planned countries 

•Fiscal years begin Oct. l&endSept. 30, Fiscai year 1990 began Oct, 1, 1989 & ended Sept. 30. 1990. F- lowest. — * not available. 
Nate: Adjusted lor transshipments through Canada. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonaJd (202) 219-0822. 



-12 


4 





-12 


4 





\ 





— 


-16 


-1 


— 


-28 


19 


~ 


-15 


16 


— 


-12 


-11 


..„ 


-10 


3 


.— 


-10 


10 


— 


3 


13 


— 


-2 


-3 





-14 


3 


— 


-24 


26 





8 


-20 


— 


-73 


127 


— 


-26 


69 


— 


-33- 


239 


— 


70 


-9 


-33 


17 


-3 


-4 


19 


-12 





97 


9 


— 


Bi 


-37 


-100 


-? 


-14 


— 


4 


4 


20 


44 


-37 


__ 


98 


-41 


— 


-31 


-53 


— 


117 


-35 


-25 


144 


-39 


-33 


12 


-1 





-4 


2t 


— 


-9 


28 


— 





2 





7 


13 


-6 


i 


14 


-11 


& 


10 


-4 


T8 


19 








-12 


-10 


8 


-15 


-7 


12 L 


-23 


— 


2 


-11 


20 


21 


-20 





-21 








-31 


7 


— 


-34 


43 


— 


24 


-5 


2 


-15 


-30 





16 





— 


8 


4 


— 


-22 


6 


— 


60 


-3 


4 


-54 


132 


— 


-2 


-41 


33 


10 


71 


8 


15 


18 





12 


1 


-4 


1 


10 


5 


14 


-3 


-4 


68 


-15 


-30 



Sept 
1990 



-7 
-44. 

11 

28 

-23.. 

-13 

-56 

40 

-18 
-40 

153 

-100 

229 

K125 



-50 

-17 
-58 
-35 

-100 



-36 
27 
42 

-61 
-34 

-7 

-16 
-28 
-29 

7 

-10 

27 

-1 

30 
-33 
-32 
-25 
-34 
-19 

38 
3 

-8 

-60 

2 



-41 

-16 

208 

63 

68 

52 

-9 



-18 
-17 
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Farm Income 



Table 32.— Farm Income Statistics 



1, Firm receipt* 

Crop* jlncf. net CCC loan*) 
Lfve stock 
Farm related V 

2, Direct Government payment* 
Cash payments 

Value of PIK oommodiUes 

3, Total gross farm Income {4+5*4) 2/ 

4, Gross caeh income (1+2) 

5, Nonmoney incoms 37 

0, Value of inventory change 

7. Cash expenses 4/ 

8. Total expenses 

9. Net cash income {4-7} 

10. Net farm Income (3^8) 
Deflated (1982$) 

11. Oft-farm income 

12. Loan change* 6V: Realeetere 

13. 6/: Non-feaJ estate 

14h Rental Income ptu*mon«larychange 
16. CspllaJ expenditure a Si 

16. Netc«shffow(9+t2+13+14-15) 













Calendar 


veer 












1981 


1082 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1966 


1967 


1988 


1980 


1990F 


1991 F 












$ billion 














144.1 

72.5 

692 

25 


147.2 
72.3 

70.3 
4.6 


1413 
67.2 

69,6 
4.5 


147.1 
600 
72.0 

4,3 


149.4 

74,3 

60.8 

5.3 


140.2 
83.7 
71.5 

5.0 


147.5 

85,6 

76.0 

6.9 


155.9 

71.4 

78 8 

5.7 


166.5 

75.4 

837 

7.4 


174 

77 

01 

6 


177 

78 

39 

6 


to 182 
to 82 
to 93 

to 7 


1.0 
1.9 
0.0 


3.5 
3.5 

0.0 


9.3 

4.1 
6,2 


6,4 
4,0 
4.5 


7.7 
7,6 
0.1 


11.8 
8.1 
3.7 


16.7 

6.6 

10.1 


14.5 
7.1 
7.4 


10.0 
0.1 
17 




1 


3 

7 



to0 

to a 

tol 


160.3 

146.0 

13.3 

0.5 


183,5 

150.6 

14.3 

-1.4 


153.2 
150.6 

13.5 
-10.9 


170.2 

155.5 

8.7 

6.0 


162.9 

157.2 

30 

-2.3 


156.5 

162,0 

6,9 

-2,4 


100.0 
164 3 

7,5 
-2.8 


173,3 

170,4 

7.5 

-4.1 


189,2 

177.5 

7.3 

4.4 


193 

134 
3 
3 


195 

185 

7 

1 


to ZOO 
to 190 
to3 
to 4 


113.2 

139.4 


112.8 
140.0 


111.0 
137,9 


110,0 
143,8 


109,3 
131.9 


105.2 
125.5 


108.2 
127.7 


112.3 
132.1 


122.8 
142.6 


125 
145 


127 
140 


to 133 
to 154 


32.8 

26 e 

28.6 


37.0 
23,5 
236 


39.5 
153 
14.7 


36,6 
26.3 
24.5 


47.9 

31.0 
27.0 


46.7 
31.0 

27.3 


50.1 
41.3 
35.2 


68.1 
41. a 
344 


54.6 
467 
36,0 


60 
49 

37 


55 

44 
31 


Io60 

to 49 
to 35 


16,8 


36.4 


37.0 


302 


55.2 


54,6 


50,9 


57,7 


57.6 


— 




_ 


9.0 
6.6 


3.8 
3.4 


2.3 

0.9 


-2,0 
-0.3 


-5,4 
-9.6 


-87 

-11.0 


-7.7 
-4.0 


-4.1 

-0.3 


-2,1 

0.1 


— 






fl.4 
16. e 


6.4 
13.3 


5.4 
12.7 


9.2 

12.5 


01 
0.2 


8.0 
3.6 


0B 
11.1 


7.5 
11,1 


8.2 

13.0 


— 




— 



37,8 



38,2 



35.3 



30.4 



31.9 



26.6 



39,6 



50.2 



48.0 — 



1/ Encome from machine hire, custom work, sales of forest products. & other miscellaneous cash sources, 2/ Numbers m parenih*MS Indicate lh« combination of Item* 
requfred to calculate a given Item. 3/ Vaiu« of home consumption of Mlf-produced food 5 imputed gross rental value ot tar m dwellings. 4/ Excludes cepitai consumption, 
periqutsttiee to hired labor, 5 fafm household expenses, 5/ Excludes farm households. Total may not add because ol rounding. F ■ forecast. — ■ not avail abls. 

Information contact: Diane Bert el sen {202) 210-0309. 



Table 33.— Balance Sheet of the U,S. Farming Sector 













Calendar year 1/ 
















1981 


1982 


1983 


1964 


1965 


1988 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1900 F 


1991 F 














1 billion 














Assets 


























Real estate 


784.7 


748.8 


758.2 


010.3 


540.8 


507.3 


525.4 


555.4 


577.8 


595 


000 


to 610 


Non-feal estate 


107.7 


196.4 


101.9 


196.9 


187,5 


182.6 


103.7 


206.1 


210.3 


223 


220 


to 230 


Livestock & pouHry 


53,5 


53,0 


49.5 


49 6 


46.3 


47.8 


58.0 


65.5 


697 


74 


74 


to 78 


Machinery & motor 


























vehicles 


87.0 


87.5 


87.4 


86,0 


838 


61.9 


70.4 


80,0 


83 6 


86 


85 


to 69 


Crops stored 2/ 


20.0 


201 


24.0 


28 2 


22 


167 


18.0 


23.0 


23 5 


23 


21 


to 25 


Purchased inputs 


— 


— 


— 


2.6 


1.3 


20 


3.3 


3.4 


2,8 


3 


2 


1D4 


Financial assets 


28 2 


20,7 


30.9 


32.6 


33.3 


34.5 


35.1 


35.4 


36.6 


38 


36 


to 40 


Totalfarm asset* 


982,4 


0452 


950.1 


807.2 


728.3 


600.1 


719.1 


7635 


793.0 


618 


825 


to 635 


Liabilities 


























ReaJ estate debt 3/ 


98.7 


102.5 


104.8 


102.8 


96.4 


87.7 


70.0 


75.8 


73.8 


72 


70 


to 74 


Non-feal estate debt 4/ 


83.6 


87.0 


67.9 


87.1 


77.5 


60.8 


62.0 


01.7 


618 


82 


60 


to 64 


Total farm debt 


182.3 


189,5 


192.7 


189.9 


1730 


164.2 


142.0 


137.6 


135.0 


134 


131 


10 137 


Total farm equity 


800.1 


7557 


757.4 


617.4 


554,3 


535,9 

Percent 


577.2 


625.9 


658.3 


684 


695 


to 705 


Selected ratios 


























Debt-to-asset* 


18.6 


20.0 


20.3 


23,5 


23.0 


22,4 


19.7 


18.0 


17.1 


16 


16 


to 17 


Debt-to-eqoHy 


22.8 


251 


25,4 


30.8 


31.4 


28,8 


24.6 


22.0 


20.0 


20 


19 


to 20 


DeOMo-net cash Income 


556 


500 


488 


510 


363 


330 


253 


237 


248 


228 


230 


10 240 



, 1 '.*! ot BSS; 31 ■ ^ Non-CCC crop* held on farms ptu* value above loan rate* for crops held under CCC. # Excludes debt on operator dwellings, but 
Includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ Exclude* dsbt for nonfsrm purposes, F ■ forecast, —-not available. 

Information COnUclr Ken Bickson or Jim Ryan (202) 219-0798, 
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Table 34.— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State 

Livestock & product! Crop* 1/ Total 1/ 

Region 4 - __^ — . 

State Aug Sept Aug Sept Aug Sept 

1988 1969 1990 1990 19*5 1989 1990 1990 1986 19*9 1990 1990 

$ million 2/ 

NORTH ATLANTIC 

Maine 217 215 10 16 197 233 12 18 414 447 26 33 

New Hampshire 59 63 5 5 77 79 9 13 136 142 14 17 

Vermont 351 375 34 33 51 51 2 4 401 426 36 37 

Massachusetts 105 112 9 9 305 317 30 46 410 429 39 56 

Rhode lehand 13 13 1 1 66 66 2 21 79 79 3 22 

Connecticut 183 186 16 15 214 218 14 26 398 404 30 41 

New York 1.803 1.946 181 173 865 911 109 131 2,668 2,857 290 304 

New Jersey 193 187 17 16 452 463 44 40 645 660 61 56 

Pennsylvania 2.332 2.595 228 229 984 966 84 100 3.296 3,581 312 329 

NORTH CENTRAL 

Oflio 1 4 584 1.698 167 154 1.980 2.114 138 251 3.564 3.812 295 405 

Indiana 1.716 1.B17 187 169 2,320 2,502 180 328 4,036 4,318 366 496 

Illinois 2,255 2,252 219 223 3,927 4,458 383 476 6,182 6,710 603 699 

Michigan 1,205 1,313 123 126 1,536 1,627 117 144 2.739 2,940 239 270 

WItCOnsin 4.215 4,337 397 361 704 941 129 144 4.980 5,278 526 505 

Minnesota 3.418 3,716 346 343 2 H 649 2,809 224 364 6,067 6,526 570 707 

Iowa 4,988 5,209 436 527 3,787 3.911 376 568 6.775 9,119 812 1095 

Missouri 2.012 2,168 180 197 1,746 1J32 97 174 3.756 3.900 277 371 

North Dakota 85t 642 43 63 1.507 1 H 465 150 200 2,358 2,106 193 262 

South Dakota 2,050 2,108 182 195 895 884 86 108 2,945 2,992 268 302 

Nebraska 5,390 5,643 599 447 2.409 2.878 195 178 7.800 8,521 795 626 

Kansas 4,124 4.245 338 311 2.195 2.079 202 220 6,320 6,324 540 531 

SOUTHERN 

Delaware 444 503 42 37 152 160 19 22 595 663 61 58 

Maryland 768 870 65 69 457 476 25 55 1.224 1,346 90 124 

Vliginia 1,300 1,372 124 158 614 685 48 87 1,914 2,058 173 245 

West Virginia 218 250 21 26' 68 64 7 12 286 314 28 38 

North Carolina 2,188 2.505 207 227* 1.850 2,046 331 435 4,038 4.551 538 661 

South Carolina 490 551 46 50 616 675 79 77 1,106 1,225 127 127 

Georgia 2,016 2.270 198 197 1,554 1.598 115 364 3,570 3.869 313 561 

Florida 1.132 1.221 126 111 4 T 688 4,982 160 170 M2G A.203 286 281 

Kentucky 1,530 1.670 107 168 , 980 1,258 29 38 2,510 2.828 136 206 

Tennessee 1.056 1.060 101 99 877 861 31 47 1.933 1.921 132 147 

Alabama 1 695 1.932 174 174 728 696 27 118 2.422 2.628 200 292 

Missls^ppi 1 H 172 1.292 123 122 1.133 1,000 36 76 2.305 2.292 159 199 

Arkansas 2.280 2.661 232 222 552 1,470 SO 133 3.631 4.131 281 355 

Louisiana 582 614 69 57 1,295 1<048 66 118 1.876 1.661 134 175 

Oklahoma 2,243 2.409 232 257 1.112 1,185 115 121 3,354 3.594 347 378 

Texas 6.562 6.663 624 749 3,669 3,897 378 343 10.2S1 10.760 1 ,002 1 ,092 

WESTERN 

Montana 816 699 46 72 617 710 89 55 1.433 1.610 135 126 

WahO 1.039 1.046 91 99 1.285 1.670 130 175 2.324 2.715 221 274 

Wyoming 584 669 38 100 177 186 17 20 761 856 56 120 

Colorado 2.666 2,649 221 273 1.034 1.250 108 100 3.700 3.899 329 373 

New Mexico 909 974 81 93 375 450 51 46 1,283 1.424 132 139 

Arizona 792 744 70 60 1.177 1.158 38 42 1.969 1,902 108 102 

Utah 528 574 54 63 173 174 14 16 701 748 67 79 

Nevada 159 141 14 ,11 79 94 7 7 238 235 21 18 

Washington 1,140 1.201 111 112 2.196 2.438 272 367 3.336 3.639 383,. 479 

Oregon 673 739 68 68 1.508 1,558 180 231 2.182 2.297 249 300 

California 4.682 5,093 441 405 1 1 .970 12.422 931 1 ,293 16.652 17.515 1 ,373 1 .698 

Alaska 10 9 1 1 20 20 2 2 30 29 3 3 

Hawaii 89 92 8 8 490 495 41 40 579 587 48 48 

UNITED STATES 78.821 83,724 7,453 7,697 71.372 75.449 5.980 8,163 150,192 150.173 13.432 15.860 

1/ Seles of farm products include receipts from commodities placed under CCC loans minus value of redemptions during the period. 2/ Estimates as of end of 
current month. Totals may not add because of rounding 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219-0806, 
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Table 35.— Cash Receipts From Farming 



Annual 



1964 108 



1086 



1987 



1080 



989 3«pt 

I mHlton 



May 



1990 



Jun# 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Farm marketings a CCC Joans* 

UwMock & products 
Melt sjiJmsJs 
Dairy product! 
Poultry* »gQi 
Otter 

Cropi 
Food grains 
Peed crops 
Cotlon dint A seed) 
Tobacco 

Ofl -bearing crops 
Vegeiable* & msloni 
Fruits & tree nut* 
Other 

Government psyments 
Totsl 



142.784 


144,114 


135.107 


141,853 


150,192 


1 88.173 


14,007 


12.423 


12,859 


12.767 


13,432 


15.000 


72.805 


09.822 


7t r 530 


76.0 tO 


78,831 


83.724 


7.290 


7.437 


7.010 


7,275 


7,453 


7,097 


40.790 


38,550 


39,081 


44.478 


45J04 


40.501 


4,170 


4.227 


3.844 


3,001 


4,203 


4.571 


17.931 


18.055 


17,724 


17.727 


17.041 


19.401 


1.507 


1,782 


1.7SO 


1,110 


1,700 


1,001 


12.245 


11.200 


f2.701 


11,517 


12,807 


15.340 


1.300 


1,260 


1.245 


1,178 


1,230 


U50 


1,068 


2,008 


2.034 


2,280 


2,420 


2.308 


211 


101 


170 


370 


105 


£09 


oo.bso 


74, 293 


03,058 


05.043 


71,372 


75.449 


7,017 


4.960 


5.043 


0.401 


5.980 


6,183 


0.731 


8,000 


0,741 


5.780 


7,404 


8,073 


725 


426 


1,458 


1.065 


800 


003 


10.138 


22.591 


10.012 


14.543 


14.305 


10,650 


1.583 


1,356 


1.010 


1,492 


1,504 


1*783 


3.074 


3.587 


3; 371 


4.189 


4.540 


4,7-40 


247 


107 


120 


no 


234 


340 


2.813 


2,009 


1.921 


1,820 


1.900 


2.381 


493 








175 


430 


483 


13,041 


12.475 


10,014 


11.204 


13,537 


12.172 


1.404 


605 


010 


405 


543 


1.522 


9,152 


8,572 


8,849 


0.839 


9,754 


11.340 


1,234 


1.090 


874 


724 


974 


1,188 


0,734 


0,040 


7.248 


8.058 


0,139 


0.0 TO 


075 


460 


650 


803 


000 


077 


0.000 


8.333 


0,002 


10.004 


10.865 


11,008 


050 


027 


010 


039 


030 


907 


8.430 


7.704 


11.813 


10.747 


14.480 


10,887 


254 


030 


tSl 


50 


07 


110 


151.214 


151,118 


147,010 


158,400 


104.072 


170.000 


15,161 


13,059 


13.010 


12,807 


13,335 


15,741 



"Receipts from tosns represent vslue of commodities placed under CCC luni minus value of red* mpti on ■ during thi month. 
Information contact Roggf Strickland (202) 219-0606. 



Table 36,— Farm Production Expenses. 



Calender year 



Feed 
Livestock 
Seed 
Farm-oiigtn input* 

Fertilizer 
Fuel* 4 oil* 
Electricity 
Pesticides 
Manufactur ed inputi 

Short-term Inierett 
Reel estate interest 1/ 
Total interest charge* 

Repair & maintenance 1/2/ 
Contract 81 nil ed labor 
Machine hire & custom work 

Marketing, storage. 81 

tranaporfatFon 
Mite, operating expenses 1/ 

Other operating expenses 

CapilsJ consumption 1/ 
Taxes 1/ 

Net renl 1o nonoperalor 
landlord 
Other overhead expense* 

Total production expenses 



1981 



20,855 
8.999 
3.428 

33.262 

9.409 
O.S70 
1,747 
4.201 
23.927 

10.722 
0,142 
10.304 

7,021 
8.031 
1.084 



3.523 

6.009 
28.300 

23.573 
4.240 



0,184 
34.003 



1982 



18,502 

9,684 

3.172 

31.447 

8.018 
7.734 
2.041 
4,282 
22,076 

11.340 
10,48 1 
21,530 

0.428 

10,075 

2.025 



4,301 
7.202 

30.089 

24.287 

4,050 



0.174 
34.511 



1983 



20.371 
8,818 
2,690 

31,870 

0,059 
7,211 
1.082 
3.870 
20,022 

10,015 
10.515 
21,430 

0,520 
0,725 
2,213 



3.004 

9.089 

31.401 

23.873 

4,123 



5.110 
33,100 



19S4 1985 

S million 



20*239 
9.480 
3.380 

33,112 

8.574 
7.290 
2,000 
4,080 
22,018 

10.390 
10,733 
21.129 

0,730 
0.729 
2,566 



4.012 

0.138 

32.173 

21,023 
4,166 



1900 



1067 



17,247 
0,184 
3.123 

29.550 


17.875 
9.750 
3.188 

30.821 


17.958 

11.842 
3.259 

33,059 


7.500 

0.430 
1,678 
4.334 

20,153 


0,813 
5,310 
1.795 
4,324 
18.242 


0.453 

4.957 

2.150 

4,512 

18,077 



8.078 
34.787 



8,735 

0,878 
18 T 013 

0.550 
0.790 
2,354 

4.127 

8,198 
31.034 

10,048 

4,484 



8.435 

32.567 



7,920 

9.131 
17.052 

0.485 

0.890 
2.099 



3,052 

8,054 
30,160 

17.700 
4.548 



0.951 
20,209 



7,305 
8.187 

15.402 

6.628 
10.621 
2,t05 



3,936 

8.902 

32,044 

10,475 
4,082 



0,004 

28.420 



1988 



20.020 
12,812 
3,258 

36,700 

0,775 
4.921 
3.231 
4.443 

18.370 

7.267 

7.885 
15.172 

0.860 

11,202 

2,271 



3,281 

0.357 

33,000 

10J1O 
5,000 



7.014 
26.620 



1980 



22.722 

12.983 

3.733 

30.438 

7.554 

5.321 
2.100 

0.721 
20.097 

7.480 

7,043 

15,123 

7,704 
11,887 
2.739 



4.214 

0.657 
30.491 

17,310 
0.328 



8.181 
30.010 



1000 F 



21.000 to 24.000 

13.000 to 15,000 

3.000 lo 5.000 

38.000 to 42,000 

0,000 to 0.000 

5.000 to 8,000 

2.000 to 3,000 

5,000 to 7,000 

22.000 to 24,000 

7.000 to 8,000 

0.000 to 8,000 

14.000 to 15,000 

8,000 to 10.000 

12.000 1014.000 

2,000 to 4.000 



4,000 to 0.000 

10,000 lo 12.000 

38,000 10 42.000 

18.000 to 20.000 

5.000 to 6.000 



8.000 to 10.000 
31.000 to 35,000 



1991 F 



22.000 
13.000 

4.000 
40.000 

7.000 
0,000 
2.000 

0.000 
21.000 

7 T 000 

7,000 

14.000 

6.000 

12.000 

3.000 



5.000 

10.000 
38,000 

18.000 
5,000 



8,000 
32.000 



139,444 139,954 137.807 143.810 131.026 125.503 127,003 132.003 142.500 140.000 to 154.000 145.000 



1/ includes operator dwelling*. £/ Beginning in 1982. miscellaneous operating expenses include other livestock purchases & dairy assessments, TotaJa may not add 
because of rounding. F-forecaet. 

Information contact* Chrie McGsth (202) 219-0804, Diane BerieLsen (202) 219-0800. 
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Table 37,— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 
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COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grains 
Corn 

Grain sorghum 
Barley 
Oat ft 

Corn & oat product* 
Total toed grains 

Wheat 
Rice 
Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 

Soybean* 
Peanuts 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expense 37 
Interest expenditure 
Export program* 4/ 
19(89/89 Disaster/ 
Livestock Assistance 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 
Price-support loan* {net) 
Direct payment* 
Deficiency 
Diversion 
Dairy termination 
Other 
Disaster 
Total direct payments 

1988/89 crop disaster 
Emergency livestock/ 

forage a** stance 
Purchase* (net) 
Producer storage 
payment* 
Processing, storage, 

& transportation 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export prog rtmt 4/ 
Other 

Total 











Fiscal year 








d 


1082 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1988 


1967 


1988 


1989 


1990E 


1991 E 










I million 










4,281 


5,720 


-934 


4,403 


10,524 


12,348 


8,227 


2.863 


2,638 


1,665 


988 


814 


76 


463 


1,185 


1,203 


764 


467 


433 


222 


129 


268 


89 


336 


471 


394 


57 


45 


-88 


37 


-1 


11 


5 


2 


26 


17 


-2 


1 


-7 








2 


6 


7 


5 


7 


7 


8 


8 


9 


5,397 


6,815 


-768 


5,211 


12,211 


13,967 


9,053 


3,364 


2,964 


1,933 


2,238 


3,419 


2,536 


4,691 


3,440 


2,836 


878 


£3 


578 


1,951 


164 


664 


333 


990 


947 


906 


128 


631 


701 


669 


1,100 


1 4 363 


244 


1,553 


2.142 


1.786 


666 


1.461 


-109 


434 


103 


880 


346 


455 


253 


-346 


-453 


-367 


-242 


-223 


2 H 182 


2,523 


1,502 


2,085 


2,337 


1.166 


1,295 


679 


423 


446 


160 


288 


-585 


711 


1,597 


-476 


-1,676 


-86 


116 


50 


12 


-6 


1 


12 


32 


8 


7 


13 


-6 


3 


-5 


49 


10 


134 


214 


-65 


-246 


-25 


Q 





27 


48 


90 


81 


39 


73 


100 


42 


63 


50 


54 


94 


132 


109 


123 


152 


1/ 5 


S3 


112 


167, 


294 


328 


362 


346 


457 


535 


814 


620 


627 


634 


-13 


3,525 


1,064 


1,436 


1,411 


1,219 


395 


65 


653 


527 


65 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-39 


67 























3,919 


2/196 


76 


-225 


-1.542 


1,295 


-314 


488 


371 


1,695 


143 


687 


867 



11,652 18,851 7 H 315 17 H 683 25,841 22*408 12,461 i0,523 8,742 7,651 



7,015 

1,185 







306 

1,491 



8 P 438 

2,780 

705 





115 

3,600 



-27 

612 

1,504 





1 
2,117 



6,272 13,828 12 T 199 4.579 -926 



6,302 

1,525 









6,166 

64 

489 

27 





4,633 

382 

587 

60 





3,971 
8 

260 



7,827 8J46 5,882 4,245 



5,798 

-1 

168 

42 

4 
6,011 

3,386 



-276 

4,158 



178 

1 



4,337 

2/16 



197. 

4,584 



100 

11 



4,695 



16 


b 














31 


533 


180 


78 


2,031 


2,540 


1.470 


1,331 


1,670 


-479 


-1,131 


116i 


-122 


37 


879 


964 


268 


329 


485 


832. 


858 


174.. 


175.. 


27 


35$ 


665 


639 


657 


1 P 013 


1,659 


1.113 


659 


380 


306 


294 


328 


362 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


827 


634 


-13 


3.525 


1,064 


1,435 


1,411 


1,219 


395 


65 


653 


527 


65 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-aa 


67 


-281 


-1,607 


879 


-648 


329 


305 


1,757 


-13 


811 


1.085 


11.652 


18.851 


7,315 


'17,683 


25,841 


22,408 


12,461 


10.523 


6,742 


7,651 



1/ Recall 988 wool & mohair program outlay* were $130 H 635.000 but include • one-time advance*ppropriatic*ior$l26,l08,000, which we* 
recorded a* a wool program receipt by Treasury. 2/ Benefit* to farmera under the Disaster Assistance Act of 1989 ars being p*W in generic certificate* 
& are not recorded directly a* disaster assistance outlay* 3/ Doe* not include CCC Transfer* to General Sales Manager. 47 Includes Export 
Guarantee Program, Direct Export Credit Program, & CCC Tran***r* to the General Sale* Manager. E - Estimated In to* fiscal 1991 Mid-Se*sion Review 
based on June. 1990 *upply and demand estimate* Minua (-) indicates a net receipt (excess ol repayments or other receipt* over gross outlays of funds). 



Information contact: Richard Pazdalskj (202) 447-5148. 
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Food Expenditures 



Table 38.— Food Expenditure Estimates 







Annual 




1990 






1 990 year-to-date 




19S7 


198S 


1989 


Aug Sept P 


OctP 


Aug 


SeplP 


OctP 


Sales 1/ 

Ofl-p remise use 2) 
Meal* & snack* 3/ 








5 billion 










245.644 
179.169 


257.681 

196,630 


276.244 
203.589 


25.4 24.3 
20.0 19.3 


24 3 

tS.5 


192.0 

146.0 


216.2 
164.4 


240.5 

182.9 


Sale* 1/ 

Off-pram ire use 2/ 
Meal a & snack* 3/ 


273.160 

195.095 


273,947 
202.533 


276.372 

203.565 


1fiB9$ billion 

23,8 227 

19.0 17.3 


22.6 

17.5 


480.9 
140.3 


203.5 
157.6 


226.2 

175,1 


Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals & wacks 3/ 








Percent change from year earlier ($ biL) 








3.6 

10,8 


4.9 
9.7 


7.1 
5.1 


6.4 4 3 
8.7 6.3 


7.0 
7.1 


5.7 
7,7 


5.6 
7i5 


5,7 
7.5 










Percent change from year earlier (1989 5 bil.) 






Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 


-0.8 
6.5 


0.3 
3.8 


0,9 
0.5 


0.2 -1.9 
3.7 1.6 


Ofl 
2.5 


-1,1 
2,7 


-1,1 
2.6 


-Co 

2.6 



1/ Food only (excludes alcoholic beverages). Not seasonally adjusted. 2J ExcludesdonationsA home production. 3/ Exclude* 
donations, child nutrition subsidies. & meals furnished lo employees, patients. & m mates. B - revised. P ■ preliminary. 

NOTE This table differs from Personal Consumption Expenditures (PC E). table 2, for several reasons: (1) this series includes only food 
not alcoholic beverages & pet food which are Included in PCE: (2) this series ie not seasonally adjusted, whereas PCE is seasonally 
adjusted at annuel ratss: (3) tMs series reports sales only, but PCE includes food produced & consumed on larmi & food fumisneo lo 
employee*; (4) thit series includes all sales ol meals & snacks. PCE includes only purchases using personal fundi, excfudfnQ business 
travel 4 entertainment. Fore more complete discussion of the differences* see 'Developing an Integrated Information System for the 
Food Sector. "Agr.-Econ, Rpt. No. 575. Aug 1987. 

Information contact: Alden Manchester (202) 219-0680. 



Transportation 



Table 39.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit/ Vegetable Shipments 





Annual 




19B9 
Oct 






11 


390 






1987 


1988 


1989 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


100.1 
09.3 
98.7 
9g 6 


104.8 
105.6 
105.4 
103.2 


106.4 
108.4 
108 7 
1039 


106.6 
103.2 
103.1 
104.1 


107.1 
109.9 
109.7 
105.2 


107.1 
109.5 
109 2 
104.9 


107.0 P 
109.5 P 
109.0 P 
104 3 P 


107.1 P 
110.7 P 
110.5P 
104.4 P 


107,1 P 
111.7 P 

111.0P 
104 4 P 


107.9 P 
112.1 P 

11 1 .4 P 

105.5 P 


29,0 


30.7 


264 


29.0 


25.SP 


27,9 P 


25.6 P 


26.SP 


24.0 P 


27.1 P 


583 

660 

9.137 


535 

607 

9.679 


504 

599 

9.733 


408 

480 

9,121 


593 

590 

11.646 


572 

302 

12,749 


433 

414 

9.931 


333 

183 

9.038 


409 

394 

8.669 


320 
423 

9.082 


116.3 
116.5 


11B.7 
113.4 


124.1 
123 4 


125.5 
124.5 


127.2 
126.7 


126.4 
125.8 


126.8 
126.7 


133,9 
135.5 


135.4 
135 1 


138.2 
137,5 



Rail Ireight rate index 1/ 
(Dec. 1984.100) 
All products 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food producis 

Grain shlpmsnls 

Rail carfoadlng* (1 >000 cars} 2/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 

Piggy back (1.000 cwl] 3/ 4/ 

Rs¥(l.D00cwt)3/47 

Truck (1 .000 cwt)3M/ 

Coal of operating trucks 
hauling produce Sf 

Owner operator (ctsJmile) 

Fleal operation (g1>./mrta) 

U Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 2/ Weakly average; from Association of American Railroads. 3/ Weekly everag a; from Agricultural Marketing Service. USQA. 
4/ Preliminary data for 1ga9 &1990, 6/ Olflca ot Transportation. USDA. P« preliminary. 

Information contact; T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 219-0840 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 40-— Indexes of Farm Production, Input Use, & Productivity, 



1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1967 



1988 19892/ 1990 2/ 















1977-100 










Farm output 


118 


^16' 


96 


112 


118 


111 


110 


rt)2 


114 


117 


All livestock product* 3/ 


109 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


116 


116 


117 


Meat animalt 


106 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


104 


101 


Dairy products 


108 


110 


114 


110 


117 


116 


116 


118 


117 


120 


Poultry 6\ egg a 


119 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


148 


153 


165 


All crops 41 


117 


117 


68 


111 


118 


109 


108 


92 


107 


112 


Feed grams 


121 


122 


67 


116 


134 


123 


106 


73 


108 


115 


Hay & forage 


106 


100 


100 


107 


106 


106 


102 


89 


101 


102 


Food grains 


144 


138 


117 


129 


121 


106 


107 


98 


107 


138 


Sugar crops 


107 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


111 


105 


105 


102 


Cotton 


109 


85 


55 


91 


94 


69 


103 


107 


86 


102 


Tobacco 


108 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


62 


72 


71 


81 


Oil crops 


114 


121 


91 


106 


117 


1.10 


108 


89 


106 


102 


Cropland u^d for crops 


102 


101 


88 


99 


98 


94 


88 


88 


90 


— 


Crop production per acre 


115 


116 


100 


112 


120 


116 


122 


107 


no 


~ 


Farm input Sf 


102 


99 


97 


95 


92 


87 


86 


<S5 


— 


— 


Farm real aetata 


104 


102 


101 


97 


95 


93 


92 


91 


— 


— 


Mechanical power & machinery 


98 


92 


88 


84 


80 


75 


72 


71 


— 


— 


Agricultural chemicals 


129 


118 


105 


121 


123 


110 


111 


113 


— " 




Feed, eead, & livestock 






















Purchases 


108 


108 


110 


106 


106 


103 


111 


107 


~™ 


^~ 


Farm output per unit of Input 


116 


r117 


99 


1T9 


128 


127 


128 


120 


— 


— 


Output per hour of tabor 






















Farm 6/ 


123 


125 


99 


121 


139 


139 


142 


134 


U9. 


— • 


Nonfaim It 


100 


99 


102 


105 


106 


108 


109 


111 


112 


— 



1/ For historical data ^Indexes, see Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector: Production & Efficiency Statistics. 1986. ECIFS 5-6, 2/ Preliminary 
indexes for 1989 baaed on Crop Production: 1989 Summary, released in January 1990. 4 unpublished data from the Agricultural Statistics Board, 
NASS. 3/ Gross livestock production includes minor livestock products not included In the separate groups shown. II cannot be added to gross crop 
productfon to compute farm output. *f Gross crop production includes some miscellaneous croPs not in the separate groups shown. 
It cannot be added to gross livestock production to compute farm output 5/ Includes other items not included in ths separate groups shown 
6/ Economic Research Service. 7/ Bureau of Labor Statistics, — = not available. 

Information contact: Jim Hauver(202) 219-0432. 



Food Supply and Use 



Table 41 .—Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities 1 



(See the November 1 990 Issue.) 

Intormatlon contact: Judy Putnam (202) 21 9-0870. 
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